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SAG JUNCTION 
TERMINAL 


Flirting with Mid-America? 


If you want to get to first base with the buyers in 
Mid-America, better be prepared to give them ef- 
ficient, quality-controlled service. When you store 
at Sag Junction Terminal, you’re in the perfect 
position to do just that. 

Location: at the crossroads of water, rail and 
expressway transportation, smack on Chicago’s 
doorstep. 

Facilities: ample docks, pipelines, and plenty of 
dry and liquid storage capacity. (And a million- 
dollar expansion program now in progress. ) 


These strategic logistics facilities are for lease— 
you tie up no capital. Write for ipe full story to 
J. J. Connors, General Manager, *Terminal Serv- 
ices Division. Or phone FInancial 6-0400. 


IF IT'S 
NEW IT'S 


North American Car Corporation « 77 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 





Drew 


efficient 
wear-fighters 


“ETHYL” EXTREME PRESSURE ADDITIVES 1 AND 2 





Ethyl! now offers two unique additives to meet industry’s grow- 
ing need for more effective “extreme pressure”’ lubricants. 

In hypoid gear oils and transazle fluids, EPA 1 and 2 impart 
load-carrying capacity for protection against wear under both 
high-speed and high shock-loading conditions. 

In cutting fluids, EPA 1 and 2 perform outstandingly in drilling 
and tapping titanium and other difficult-to-machine metals— 
improve surface finish, lengthen tool life. 


As high activity additives, both work efficiently in low concen- 
trations. They are composed of mixed chlorinated phosphorus 
compounds—EPA 1 being relatively high in chlorine by weight; 
EPA 2 relatively high in phosphorus. Both additives are col- 
orless and free of unpleasant odor. Both permit transparent 
formulations. Neither is a pro-oxidant. 

Complete technical data and samples are available. Write or 


call for more information. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new vor« 17, N.Y. + CHICAGO * HOUSTON « TULSA « LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL U.S.A. (EXPORT) NEW YORK17,N.Y. 
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ON THE COVER: Punching in for work are French chemical 
workers, among the leaders of the European labor force 
now making powerful demands for higher wages (p. 41). 


VIEWPOINT—CPI’s reputation demands that it comply fully with nation’s laws. 
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Chemical industry will get boost from steel-output rise—but when? 

New fiber ventures in Europe: Darvan for Germany; nylon for Northern Ireland. 
New furfural project based on Louisiana rice hull raw material. 


New, VOP-licensed plant will account for 20% of Japan's ethylene output. 


Collier Carbon gets new management team, with William Kaesche as president. 


Texas bank—beckoning to CPI plant builders—boosts area’s water resources. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

SALES—Six new chemical-carrying ships signal sea-shipping revival. 
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He switched from n-butyl acetate to Eastman ISOBUTYL AC ETATE 


and is saving 14¢ per gallon, That’s more than $1,100 for an 8,000-gallon tank car. 


Lacquer makers everywhere are finding it easy and profitable to switch to Eastman Isobuty! Acetate for 
their medium-boiling solvent needs. It can be used interchangeably with n-butyl acetate in most 
lacquer formulations. In nitrocellulose lacquers, for example, it produces no significant 

change in film properties or application characteristics. 

Eastman Isobutyl Acetate can often be used as a replacement for methyl! isobutyl ketone 

at a saving of 5¢ per gallon. 

Or, use it to simplify your formulating by eliminating solvent blends and save money in the process. The 
cost per gallon of Eastman Isobuty! Acetate will probably be less, for example, than the cost of 

blends of n-butyl acetate with sec-butyl acetate or n-propyl acetate. 

Ask your Eastman representative to show you how a switch to Isobutyl Acetate can 

lower the solvent costs of your present lacquer formulas. 


E: astman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Greens- 


boro, N. C.; Houston; Kansas City, Mo.; New York City; Philadelphia; St. Lovis. WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & 
Company, Son Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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VIEWPOINT 
Are Our Ideals Realistic? 


THE PRICE CONSPIRACY in the electrical equipment industry 
is now part of history, but its reverberations will be heard for a long 
time to come. Many lessons can be drawn from this celebrated case, 
and the most obvious one is that the business community must obey the 
laws of the land if it is to preserve its hard-won reputation for re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

At the same time, it behooves the business community to question 
whether the practical objectives of our industrial society are best served 
by the ideals embodied in our present laws. 

Ours is an idealistic nation, and it’s good that it is. But problems 
arise when our ideals outrun our willingness to uphold them. 

A hundred years ago we fought a war over the proposition—stated 
four score and seven years earlier—that all men are created equal ; today 
we still see legal attempts to circumvent this ideal and deny equal 
access to the ballot box by all citizens. 

Sixty years ago, deploring the excesses of the meat trust, the oil trust, 
etc., we hailed the trustbusters’ ideal of a freely competitive economy 
and saw superior virtues in small business; today we recognize the need 
for big business as well as small, but we see major companies flouting 
the antitrust laws, and—most ridiculous—we see “fair trade’ price- 
fixing proposals and farm price-fixing programs that are the complete 
antitheses of the philosophy expressed by our antitrust legislation. 

Forty years ago we visualized a sober America, which through denial 
of alcohol would be enabled to work hard and live purely ; we remember, 
or have heard about, the roaring ’20s. 

What does all this prove? First of all, that people often pay lip 
service to ideals they really don’t believe in. But second, that circum- 
stances change, and that the guiding principles of one generation are 
not always valid for the next. 

Look at price-fixing. The fear of the turn-of-the-century trustbusters 
was that collusion and combination in restraint of trade would result 
in too-high prices that would gouge the consumer. Today the pro- 
ponents of “fair trade” fear that the efficiency of distribution by large 
drug and grocery chains would permit too-low prices that would bank- 
rupt the small merchant. 

We don’t believe in “fair trade.” We don’t believe in penalizing the 
consumer by forcing him to pay a subsidy to protect the least efficient 
retailer. Neither do we believe in the ruinous kind of price competition 
that occasionally brings gasoline prices down to half of the normal 
level. Although these price wars may be hailed by gleeful motorists, 
they must inevitably weaken the over-all economy. 

The chemical and allied industries have not proved liable to price 
scandal. Indeed, if prices were being fixed, profit margins would not 
have slipped as badly as they have. If anything, chemical producers 
have been too eager to follow a competitor in cutting prices, too slow 
to follow him in raising them when good business sense demands it. 

Our industry needs price leadership; it doesn’t need collusion. The 
question of identical bids for municipal purchases of chlorine, calcium 
chloride, etc., for example, is one that deserves thoughtful study. There 
is no implication that the bids are based on anything but going market 


prices, but their sameness can give an appearance of collusion where 
none exists. Some of our laws are unreasonable and even inimical to 
the national interest, and we should work to change them; but as long 
as they are on the books, our industry’s reputation demands that they 


be obeyed. 
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Here’s how the Honeywell gas flow 
computer solves a gas flow equation: 


| hP 
Q=K IGZ 


Where Q=mass rate of flow, scfh 

h = differential pressure, inches 
of water 

P = static pressure, psia 

T=flowing temperature, °R, 
(°F + 460) 

G=specific gravity 

Z=super-compressibility 

K = orifice flow constant 


The ElectriK Tel-O-Set AP /| transmitter 
measures h; an absolute pressure trans- 
ducer measures P; and a resistance ther- 
mometer bulb measures T. The analog 
computer multiplies h by P and divides 
by T... and sends a resultant millivoltage 
to the ElectroniK recorder. The recorder 
applies the correction factors G and Z, 
extracts the square root, and records the 
resultant mass flow Q. 
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COMPUTER 


Eliminate accounting losses in 
custody transfer of gases... with the 
NEW HONEYWELL GAS FLOW COMPUTER 


When you're selling or buying gas, even a slight inaccuracy in 
flow measurement can mean the loss of many dollars. Prevent 
this loss with the accurate, all-electric gas flow computer. It 
measures, records, and totalizes mass rate of gas flow, automati- 
cally and continuously. Temperature and pressure variations are 
compensated for automatically —eliminating the inaccuracies of 
“averaging” and other methods of computation. 


The gas flow computer does away with tedious, time-consuming 
calculations and the possibility of human error. In most appli- 
cations, it will perform with accuracy of +1%, and, under ideal 
conditions, with accuracy of + 14%. You can use this new com- 
puter to measure mass flow of such gases as ammonia, hydrogen, 
ethylene and other hydrocarbon gases, as well as hydrochloric 
acid gas. And you can easily link it to telemetering and remote 
control systems, supervisory control, data handling, and indus- 
trial process computers. Cost of the computer in most installa- 
tions runs less than $4000. 


Get complete details from your nearby Honeywell field engineer. 
Call him today . . . he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. In Canada, Honeywell Control, Ltd., 
Toronto 17. 


Honeywell 
Fiut iw Couteol 


SINCE 1885 





LETTERS 


Kirk Laboratories 


To THE Epitor: There are. . 
some errors in the article on Kirk 
Laboratories (Feb. 18, p. 32). The 
correct name of the parent company 
is C. F. Kirk Laboratories, Inc. Moore 
& Co., Inc., is a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. The Moore name will, in the 
very near future, be changed to 
Moore-Kirk Laboratories. 

Parenteral medications are always 
administered by the physician—except 
under certain extenuating circum- 
stances wherein a physician will in- 
struct his patient in the proper meth- 
ods and techniques of self-injection. 
Under such circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that medications in Ampins will 
not be recommended for indiscrimi- 
nate self-medication. The Ampins will 
be manufactured under U.S. patents. 

H. I. HOFFMAN 
President 

Hoffman Advertising, Inc. 
New York 


High Labor Costs 


To THE Epitor: You comment 
about not selling without buying (Feb. 
11, p. 5) in connection with the Du 
Pont booklet on tariff protection. The 
real issue is: Why do we need tariff 
protection in a mature, well-developed 
country? The reason: high labor costs. 
Why high labor costs? Because we 
have in this country a labor monopoly 
that practices legalized blackmail. 

We pretend to have a free-enterprise 
system in this country, but it is only 
half-free. Consequently we cannot 
compete with socialized countries in 
which all segments of the economy 
are regulated. Until there develops 
enough intellectual honesty to face up 
to this basic factor there will be little 
constructive action. 

I think most people fully realize the 
necessity of having a strong economy 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
to: H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York 36, N.Y. 











in the non-Communist countries and 
free trade with these countries. How- 
ever, this is impossible when our labor 
costs are rising faster than theirs. Halt 
rising labor costs and the free-enter- 
prise system can easily take care of 
itself without subsidies. 
E. R. BLAIR 
Oak Park, Ill. 


To THe Epitor: I wholeheartedly 
agree with your editorial “No Sell- 
ing Without Buying” (Feb. 11, p. 5). 
It is appalling to me that [anyone! 

. should take such a short-sighted 
attitude toward tariff protection. The 
“good citizen” reputation that big 
business has been attempting to earn 
is seriously damaged by such self- 
interest-oriented thinking. (Damaged, 
that is, if there is any reputation re- 
maining after the electrical equip- 
ment bid-rigging scandal.) 

It is indeed a shame that sincere 
efforts by many companies can be 
negated by the . . . woolly thinking 
of so few! 

RICHARD E. REEDER 
Baton Rouge, La. 


MEETINGS 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, rubber and plastics industries con- 
ference, Sheraton Hotel, Akron, O., 
April 10-11. 


American Management Assn., national 
packaging exposition, McCormack Place, 
Chicago, April 10-13. 


American Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers, annual meeting and _ exhibit, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 11-13. 


Chemurgic Council, annual confer- 
ence; topic: “Agriculture’s Next 10 
Years,” Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, April 12-14. 


Pacific Northwest metals and minerals 
conference; sponsors: Columbia section 
of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, 
and the Spokane section of the American 
Society for Metals; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., April 13-15. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, New Jersey section, spring lecture 
series, topic: “The Statistical Design and 
Interpretation of Experiments”; research 
auditorium of Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., River Road (State Route 18), Bound 
Brook, N.J., April 13, 20, 27. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, St. Louis section; symposium, in- 
cluding computer applications, pollution 
control and abatement; Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis, April 14. 
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MILWAUKEE g 4 


cylinder 
catalog 


PRESSED 
STEEL tay 
on e COmPan 
= ee ¥ 


FREE to you 


Features most complete line of cyl- 
inders available for all compressed 
gases. A// cylinder engineering data 
included to make this your handy 
reference guide. Send for your free 
copy today. 





Pressed Steel Tank Co. 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
Branch offices in principal cities 
a ee ee ee es ey 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please rush my copy of the new 
Hackney cylinder catalog. 
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S/\Pnthalic An y tr Y 
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ORONITE 





—the chemical symbol o 


for producing dibasic acids 


5 First it was phithatic anhydride, next the first isophthalic, and 
“now large-scale production of maleic anhydride—and soon, commercial 
| production of fumaric acid.* 


For many years Oronite has entrusted its progress on its ability 
4 0 serve b better the newac and protective coatings industries. Proof that 
“86 eseindustries well is reflected in added 
ronite products and the placing of other 
mercial production. 


SO} pite dibasics are available from terminals or 
close to major centers of industry. This service could effect 

ny your requirements. MALEIC ANHYDRIDE can be 

ve! reat in either molten or briquet form. 


hcan mn rely on Oronite investing in the future as well as 
ng today’s fineet quality intermediates. Zi 


ery gour’61 requi : om ents with poroucity the supplier with 


~ CALIFORNIA . CHEM GR eereey 
ORONITE DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 
SALES OFFICES « New York, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, Tulsa, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattie 
FOREIGN AFFILIATE « California Chemica! international, inc., San Pransteco, Geneva, Panama, Sao Paulo 
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Men in space? 


Yes, but you’ll 


where... 





They’re up on the roof. A Chemical Process 
Industries plant roof. They’re demonstrating a new 
sprayed-on industrial roofing that can save 
considerably on cost of conventional roofing. And 
cut maintenance as well. So report the editors 

of CHEMICAL WEEK in a recent issue. One hot news 
story of many...in a publication packed with fact 
and ideas and inspiration for CPI-management. 


These are the men who turn to CHEMICAL WEEK, 
every week. It’s vital because it’s their only 

news magazine. It’s unique because it’s the one 

CPI publication for management. It’s exclusive 
because it accepts subscriptions from management 
men and nobody else — presidents to purchasing 
agents, plant managers, research directors... reaches 
all functions, all levels, technical and non-technical. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is unlike any other CPI 
publication. In fact, there are few magazines in 
any business field that match its editorial 
get-up-and-go...its timeliness...its professional 
skill in presentation. As an advertising man it 

is your kind of a magazine, too...a splendid 
working companion for your best copy and layout. 


~ ae ve 


Industry Spokesman for CPIi-Management 


emical Week | 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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“COOLING WITH PURECO CO, LIQUID... 


eliminated a major 


*This statement was contained in an engineer’s report 
concerning the use of CO2 as a coolant by a company 
that sulfunates straight chain alcohol. CO2 sparged di- 
rectly into the chemicals in the reaction tank, main- 
tains a controlled temperature of -70° F or below. Total 
time for cooling 55 minutes . . . former time 3 to 4 hours. 





Perhaps Pureco CO, Technical Service can save 
your company time and money, too! 


New applications for Pureco COz2 are being found constantly... USE PURECO CO2 AS A GAS FOR... 
new ways of doing things more efficiently and economically with 
this versatile chemical. The engineers in Pureco’s Technical Serv- 
ice are highly trained in the application of its many uses . . . they i- Bx POS S78 : er 
are ready, willing and able to discuss, demonstrate or assist in the Distillation vehicle in distillation of phthalic anhydride in 
sient oo as ' manufacture of resins. 
experimental development of CQ2 applications, whether they entail ; ee ; 
a new use for the product or the improvement of an existing one. Flushing out lacquer from TV tube interiors after optical 


coating. 
For example: 
USE PURECO CO2 AND/OR “DRY-ICE"” 
AS A REFRIGERANT FOR... 
Chill grinding of heat sensitive materials. 


Chill grinding of animals’ glands for hormones, etc. 
iti ig ' 6 Controlling acidity—as in coagulating foam rubber. 


Inert blanketing of dyes, inks and other flammable mixtures. 
Sparging of varnishes and other mixtures. 


Inert pressure medium. 


USE PURECO CO2 AS AN INGREDIENT FOR... 
Forming carbonates, especially barium carbonates. 
Manufacture of aspirin. 


Blast chilling of environmental test chambers. Pureco is at your service. Call or write: 


Guneca) man PPuoRE CARBONIC 


Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Nation-Wide Pureco CO2 Service-Distributing Stations in Principal Citles 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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GENERAL AMERICAN AIRSLIDE CARS 
NOW MORE THAN a IN SERVICE 


| 
Ly 
4 sce: 


918 BUILT AND DELIVERED IN 1960 
Demand for these highly efficient cars is big 

.and steadily growing. Introduced only 
6 years ago, the AIRSLIDE car’s reputation 
for safe, bulk shipment and speedy unload- 


ae 


ing has now made this car the standard for 
granulated and powdered materials. It is 
especially desirable for those materials 
which tend to bridge or pack or which do 
not normally flow by gravity. 


HOW AIRSLIDE CARS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY INDUSTRY Here are some of the commodities Airslide Cars 
are handling: Flour (Wheat, Oat, Semolina, Soya), Sugar (Beet, Cane, Corn), Starch, Chemicals, Plastic Pow- 
ders, Weed Killers, Activated Carbon, Bentonite, Clay (phosphatic), Ores. 


If you are not already taking advantage of AIRSLIDE CARS, 
it will pay you to get complete data. Write today to: 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago $, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 
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AIRSLIDE 








CHLANESH ACRYLATEHS 


eo 





~ 


2-H THY LDHExXyL 
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Made by beta propiolactone process to give you soem <=: weeee wenn ny 


unexcelled purity of product. Send for technical Celanese Chemical Company, Dept. 552C, 
literature. Celanese® 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send technical literature on Celanese Acrylates, 


NAME TITLE. 





COMPANY. 





For a complete description of Celanese Chemicals, Please ADDRESS 
refer to our Product Index in current issues of Chemical 
Materials Catalog or Chemical Week Buyer’s Guide. city _ZONE STATE 


Celanese Chemical Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America. rer | eee eee 




















Conodian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver * Export Sales: Amcel Co., Ing > 1NC., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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THE SMA 1000A RESIN MOLECULE HAS AN AVERAGE OF ONLY 8 STYRENE-MALEIC ANHYDRIDE GROUPS. 








E]WVAN RESINS 


© has created a new series of low molecular weight 
rene-maleic anhydride copolymers offering these 
tremely interesting chemical and physical properties: 
Short chain molecule— molecular weight of approximately 
1600 allows wide versatility in end-use applications. 
Polyanhydride structure— highly reactive groups allow 


esterification, amination and cross-linking by simple meth- 
ods, opening the way to an infinite number of derivatives. 
Surface active properties—SMA resins function as wet- 
ting agents and protective colloids in emulsions and latex 
paints, and as a film former in coatings applications. 
Alkali solubility—solutions of up to 50% solids at work- 
able viscosities are possible. 

SMA resins have shown promise as modifiers of commer- 
cially available latexes in paints; as suspending agents 
in emulsion polymerization; as pigment dispersants; as 
alkali soluble components in emulsion floor polishes; as 
shellac replacements; in water soluble surface coatings, 
adhesives, paper coating’s, textile sizes and aerosol hair 
sprays. The base resin, SMA 1000A, and four deriv- 
atives are available now in semi-commercial quantities. 


TEXAS BUTADIENE & CHEMICAL corporation 


Polychemicals Department, 529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
TB&C also produces: Butadiene, Butene-1, Butene-2, Mixed Butylenes, Propylene, Alkylate, Avgas. 





Remember You not only depended on him for transportation, but chances are 

’ ’ you were sitting on horsehair . . . whether on a buggy 

when Dobb in filled seat or parlor sofa. A durable material it was, too. Of 
course, horsehair was inclined to mat, collect moisture, and errant horsehairs 

dual roles could be mighty uncomfortable. @ Now there’s a better way to cushion both 
buggy seats and parlor sofas . . . urethane foam, fastest growing cushioning and padding material for the 
automotive and furniture industries. In addition to good load-bearing properties, chemical stability, light 
weight and resiliency, urethane foams have a virtually unlimited range of controllable properties which 
permit both design innovations and fabrication economies. Jefferson is a substantial supplier of polyethers 

and catalysts made to the urethane foam industry's exacting standards. For a partner in developing 


better urethane products, or information on Jefferson’s some fifty other hardworking petrochemicals .. . 


write Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND J i= [ | = Fe eee -e@) rw 
CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO Cc Pont 7 aa | b , A a ay 
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Signs of general economic recovery, though still scattered, are 
multiplying. You can see it in reports this week of rising employment (too 
late for inclusion in March figures), in steel, auto, construction industries. 





Indications are even more clear in the chemical industry. There’s 
a stirring of inventory buying, after months of hand-to-mouth operations; a 


rash of new expansion plans; a pert upturn in chemical stock quotations 
over the past three months. 


Take the last one first. Analyze stock price indexes (Securities 
& Exchange Commission) on the New York Stock Exchange from Dec. 31 
to end-of-March, and you come up with these noticeable results: com- 
posite average, up 10.5%; industrial chemicals, up 7.9%; pharmaceuti- 
cals, up 10.5%; other chemicals, up 14.2%. 


What about expansions and moves into new markets? American 
Cyanamid, with a sharp eye on entering the expanding methyl methacrylate 
products field, last week swapped a chunk of its common stock for virtually 
the entire business and assets of Wasco Chemical (Cambridge, Mass.). The 
acquisition, and its subsidiaries, manufacture and distribute cast methyl 
methacrylate sheets and other plastic construction products. 





















And Wyandotte Chemicals is ready to put about $3 million into 
a new organics plant site. It prefers Wyandotte, Mich., but local labor 
difficulties reportedly may drive the company into building the installation 
in Louisiana, possibly in the Baton Rouge area. 





A new bleached paperboard company will be formed by Lily- 
Tulip Cup and International Paper. No details are available on how the 
new company will be financed or the amount of capitalization, but the 
venture—Red River Paper Mill (Springhill, La.)—will have an estimated 
production capacity of 250 tons/day of bleached paperboard for manu- 
facture of cups, milk and food containers, other products. Slush pulp will 


come from International’s present Springhill plant adjacent to the new 
plant site. 
















The Great Lakes area will have its first methanol plant in late 
62 or early 63. Du Pont will build a “multimillion-dollar,” 30-million- 
gal./year unit on a 600-acre tract near Huron, O. 

















Final design studies are under way now, and construction should 
start late this year, if the Federal Power Commission okays a pipeline 
extension that would supply the plant with natural gas. Du Pont now 
serves the Great Lakes area from its methanol plant at Orange, Tex. 





Shell Chemical is rushing its polypropylene project. The 80- 
million-lbs./year venture, slated for Woodbury, N.J., will be designed and 
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built by three firms—to expedite the project, “help the antirecession efforts 
of the nation,” says the company. 


The process units will be engineered and erected by C. F. Braun 
(Alhambra, Calif.). Utilities and maintenance facilities (including boilers, 
water-treating units, cooling towers, warehouses, etc.) will be constructed 
by Catalytic Construction (Philadelphia). The Ballinger Co. (also of Phila- 
delphia) will be architect for the administration building and research and 
technical services laboratory. 


A hydrocarbons tariff donnybrook may erupt in Ottawa next 
month, when the Tariff Board there opens hearings on rates. Expected to 
spark a controversy is a chemical industry committee’s recommendation 
that basic aromatics (e.g., benzene, toluene, xylenes) be included in the 
15% -British-preference, 20% -most-favored-nation category. 





Big British-American Oil (soon to be making BTX at Montreal) 
backs the stand that rates should be applied uniformly to the three aro- 


matics, cumene and ethyl benzene whether they’re derived from coal tar 
or petroleum. 


Canadian coke-oven operators originally asked the industry 


committee to support 15-20%, but at least one company (Stelco) reportedly 
would settle for a 7/2-10% rate. 


Meanwhile, Polymer Corp. (Canada’s largest benzene user) is 
pressing for duty-free status for these aromatics. Imperial Oil is leading the 
fight to retain present specific duty (14 ¢/gal.), with support from chemical 
specialties makers. Others, notably Canadian Oil and Texaco Canada, 
haven’t yet notified the board of their positions. 


The upcoming squabble, say Canadian observers, will point up 
the conflict between producers and consumers on the principle of higher 
tariffs for many chemical products. 


e 
Some foreign corporations are doing well in U.S. markets. Direc- 
tors of Ciba (Switzerland), for example, have just revealed that its world- 


wide sales in °60 topped $260 million. U. S. sales of dyes, plastics, pig- 
ments, pharmaceuticals and other chemicals accounted for $78 million. 





Creeping inflation in Japan could have repercussions on its 
chemical trade, stir up a hot political issue. So far the Japanese consumers’ 
price index is up only about 4% over °59, but fears are mounting that 
an upward spiral will develop this summer under impact of prime minister 
Hayato Ikeda’s plan to double national income in 10 years. 





One proposed counterinflation move—speedup of the present 
economic liberalization policy (including a cut in restrictions on chemical 
imports)—would be fought hard by Japanese producers already caught in 
a tightening wage-price squeeze. 





Cooper-Bessemer compressor shown is one of 
two units for compression of synthesis gas. 


Henry LaRue, Ammonia Area Superintendent, Spencer Chemical Company, Vicksburg, Mississippi explains... 


How we compress four different gases 
with a team of four Cooper-Bessemer compressors 


‘ . . . BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City * New York * Washington + Gloucester 
‘Our entire ammonia plant depends on the uninterrupted Pittsburgh » Mount Vernon + Detroit + Chicago + Minneapolis + St. Louis 
¢ Kansas City « Tulsa « New Orleans + Shreveport + Houston + Greggton 
flow of component gases, compressed by four Cooper- Dallas + Odessa + Pampa « Casper « Seattle « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Bessemer GMW-8 Compressors,” reports Mr. LaRue. —s sugzsip/ARiES AND DIVISIONS: Cooper-Bessemer International .. . 
se . ‘ , MH H New York 
These four 2000 hp os See driven units have been Cooper-Bessemer, S.A. ... Chur, Switzerland * The Hague, Netherlands 
the heart of our system 24-hours a day, day in and day Mexico City + Buenos Aires, Argentina + Anaco, Venezuela + Caracas, 


. 5 Venezuela + San Juan, Puerto Rico 
out, since 195 3. Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd.... Edmonton « Calgary « Toronto 


“Two of the compressors, with five cylinders each, _Hialifax + Stratford : 
compress three different gases...air, nitrogen and methane. —_{"k Rotor Too! Compaty . . - Cleveland 
The other pair of compressors pump a synthesis gas mix- 
ture of hydrogen and nitrogen. 


> “Despite their ’round-the-clock operation for seven 

years, none of these Cooper-Bessemer compressors has 

had a major down-time for maintenance. They represent 
a sound investment.” 


Cooper-Bessemer engineers are at your service to help GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
you plan compression and power facilities. Call the COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
nearest office. ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 


JET-POWERED GAS TURBINES 





Butier bulkers take them in stride 


Many leading chemical, plastic, food and 
other companies are cutting distribution costs 
by delivering in bulk. And successful bulk 
delivery goes hand in hand with Butler P-D* 
pneumatic trailers. No other bulk trailers will 
handle such a wide range of pulverants and 
granulars with the same speed and efficiency. 

No matter what the product, unloading is a 
fast, simple, near-automatic job in a Butler 
bulker. Clean-out is complete, even under con- 
ditions that would plug up ordinary trailers. 
And you need no special receiving equipment 
for either vertical or horizontal deliveries. 


*Patent Pending 


one 60 , 


Product safety is assured. The exclusive 
Butler P-D system—a unique combination of 
air pressure, aeration pads and steep-sloped 
hoppers—gently handles every product. There’s 
no disintegration, no breakage. 

Fast, reliable delivery of bulk products is 
just as important to your customers as plant 
capacity or process quality. Versatile Butler 
bulkers assure this service for salt, plastic 
pellets, phosphate, and hundreds of other dry 
flowables. Write to the Butler office nearest 
you for a copy of our new brochure, “A new 
and better way to move dry flowables.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7459 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 
959 SIXTH AVENUE S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


4a . 
RICatine ME 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Transportation, Bulk Storage, Farming, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels » Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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At U. S. Steel’s Fairless Works, molten steel flows from furnace. 


Steel Warms 61 Hopes 


Chemical companies’ hopes for ’61 are brighten- 
ing as the steel industry — key buyer and supplier 
— looks for big output rise by June. 


Last week’s slight but perceptible 
upturn in the steel industry—a gentle 
pickup in both new orders and pro- 
duction—holds promise of a gradual 
recovery leading to a nearly “nor- 
mal” output total for the year. For 
the chemical industry, a $50-million 
difference in ’61 sales volume is rid- 
ing on that eventuality. 

Latest favorable signs—such as a 
modest increase in auto sales and in 


auto makers’ purchase orders for 
steel—have prompted some steel com- 
pany executives to predict hopefully 
that °61 steel production now will 
start climbing toward a 12-month 
total of 94 million ingot tons—about 
the same as in ’59. 

If steel output does follow such a 
path, it’s estimated that the steel com- 
panies will use about $125 million 
worth of chemical products (CW, 


Nov. 19, ’60, p. 79). And about $260 
million worth of coal-chemical ma- 
terials—used mainly as raw materials 
for chemical manufacture—will be 
turned out as by-products of coking 
and coal-tar distillation operations. 

But if °61 steel production con- 
tinues to drag along at the same 
drowsy rate as during the major por- 
tion of the first quarter, then the 
year’s output could fall short of 80 
million ingot tons; and the steel in- 
dustry’s consumption and production 
of chemical materials would sag ac- 
cordingly. And, of course, chemical 
companies would stand to lose busi- 
ness through secondary and indirect 
effects of such a middling perform- 
ance. 

No Direct Ratio: Actually, steel 
company spokesmen emphasize that 
there is no precise formula tying steel 
production and coal-chemical produc- 
tion together—only a general relation- 
ship. For example, yields of chemi- 
cals per ton of coal can vary 
considerably with changes in coking 
times or coal mixes. 

And some steel mills reportedly 
have sizable inventories of coke, so 
that for those mills a considerable 
increase in present low operating 
rates might not require any increase 
at all in coking operations for a mat- 
ter of weeks, or even months. 

On the other hand, a fairly close 
correlation generally prevails between 
steel production and the steel mills’ 
use of chemical materials—i.e., sul- 
furic and hydrochloric acids, oxygen, 
lime and alkalis. Also of keen concern 
to many CPI companies: steel com- 
panies’ °61 requirements for various 
high-purity alloying elements, such as 
ferromanganese, chromium, molyb- 
denum and boron (CW, Sept. 4, ’54, 
p. 79). 

Snowballing Effect: Certainly the in- 
crease in steel production last week 
was small—probably only about 3% 
over the preceding week’s output, 
based on estimates by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. But the con- 
tinuation of the upward trend (which 
started after November’s low point) 
was, in itself, enough to arouse 
optimism. And considering that steel 
buyers’ inventories are regarded as 
extremely low, and that at least a sea- 
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sonal increase in construction ac- 
tivity is in the cards, it appears that 
steel production will continue to ride 
that gentle uptrend for some weeks to 
come. 

According to a theory held by 
some industry experts, any such rise 
in steel production has a briskly com- 
pounding effect. They reason that 
most steel customers’ inventories are 
based on the time needed to get de- 
livery on steel shinments and that 
steel delivery times are closely related 
to the steel mills’ operating rates. 

If this theory proves out in the 
present situation, steel producers will 
soon notify their customers that lead- 
times will be somewhat longer; those 
customers will then order more steel 
to compensate for the longer delivery 
times; and those increased orders will 
lead to higher operating rates and still 
longer delivery times. 

In fact, some steel producers already 
have told their salesmen to advise 
customers to allow a longer delivery 
time, so the snowballing process may 
be starting. Adherents of this theory 
contend that the snowballing effect 
could boost the steel industry’s oper- 
ating rate from the present 55% of 
capacity to as much as 75% of ca- 
pacity within a couple of months; and 
some steel company executives are 
hoping to reach that rate during the 
second quarter. 

Boost from Expansion: Steel men 
aren’t counting too heavily on recent 
slightly encouraging developments in 
the auto industry, such as Ford’s deci- 
sion last week to recall some workers 
who had been previously laid off. But 
they are hopeful for a fairly prompt 
and positive lift from substantial ap- 
propriations on the part of U.S. busi- 
ness as a whole for new plant and 
equipment this year. 

This trend now appears to be well 
established. The latest government sur- 
vey this year indicates that °61 will be 
one of the biggest years on record 
for capital spending by industry. Plant 
and equipment expenditures for °61 
are pegged at $34.6 billion, off only 
3% from last year’s high (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, March 11). 

For chemical companies — some- 
what dispirited because of slow busi- 
ness during the first quarter — the 
modest but continuing upturn in steel 
brings prospects of better business in 
each succeeding quarter and a fairly 
good year as a whole. 
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Spurring Foreign Fibers 


The growth of foreign synthetic 
fiber production is underscored by 
two new developments: (1) forma- 
tion of a joint subsidiary by Celanese 
Corp. of America and Farbwerke 
Hoechst to produce and market Dar- 
van in Europe; (2) planned estab- 
lishment by a British-Dutch firm of a 
plant in Northern Ireland to produce 
polymer for nylon yarn and plastics. 

Celanese’s working agreement with 
Hoechst comes before the former 
has started domestic commercial pro- 
duction of Darvan, the nitrile fiber ac- 
quired last year from Goodrich 
Chemical (CW, Jan. 16, 60, p. 21). 
Under terms of the arrangement, the 
just-formed Bobina Faserwerke 
GmbH., jointly owned by Celanese 
and Hoechst, will produce the fiber, 
tradenamed Travis, while Hoechst 
will handle marketing. 

The background of Darvan’s domes- 
tic production offers clues to the rea- 
sons behind Celanese’s overseas ven- 
ture. Goodrich Chemical initiated 
Darvan market development in the 
early “SOs and came up with a 
wool-like fiber, apparently well-suited 
for luxury coat fabrics, bulky knitted 
sweaters and hand-knitted yarns (CW, 
March 8, ’58, p. 101). 

But pilot-plant operations at Avon 
Lake, O., revealed two strong nega- 
tive features: high cost and dyeing 
difficulties. Result: commercial produc- 
tion was delayed. Celanese, more ex- 
perienced in fiber technology and 


Celanese’s Blancke: Jump into German 
production for new European market. 


marketing, bought the Goodrich pro- 
duction and development rights, was 
able to solve the dyeing problem so 
that Darvan could take a full range 
of colors. Consumer cost has been 
cut to $1.45/Ib. 

Despite the price reduction, Darvan 
remains more costly than Orlon 
acrylic (at $1.20/Ib.), a formidable 
competitor for use in knitted fabrics. 
Celanese points out, however, that 
Darvan, a nitrile fiber, is not identical 
to the acrylics. 

The company claims three impor- 
tant advantages: resistance to pilling 
(or balling-up of fiber); shape reten- 
tion; and better hand. But applications 
of Darvan and acrylics do overlap, and 
price difference and intense competi- 
tion may have helped convince Cel- 
anese President Harold Blancke that 
Europe offers a better immediate 
market for the former. 

Another possibility that could have 
influenced the Celanese-Hoechst 
hook-up is the supposed European 
demand for heavy knitted and woven 
fabrics, using wool or wool-like sub- 
stitutes. But observers say that even 
here the venture may be in for some 
rough sledding, due mainly to the 
rapidly increasing European acrylic 
fiber production. 

Celanese and Hoechst, however, 
are thoroughly familiar with these 
economic facts of life, and, as one 
Celanese official put it, neither firm 
would be pushing Darvan “unless it 
could make money.” And to point 
this up, eventual Darvan capacity of 
the Bobingen, Bavaria, plant (going 
onstream in early ’62) is expected to 
hit 32 million Ibs./year. 

When German production of Dar- 
van begins, Hoechst will supply all 
the raw materials. Since it is a basic 
producer of acetic acid and vinyl ace- 
tate, Hoechst will convert these ma- 
terials into chemical intermediates to 
supply to Bobina along with the other 
fiber components. 

In Ireland, British Enkalon, an 
Anglo-Dutch company formed by 
British Enka, Liverpool rayon pro- 
ducer, and Algemeene Kunstzijde 
Unie, will construct a nylon yarn and 
plastics raw-material plant in Antrim, 
Northern Ireland. Site negotiations 
are under way, and the plant is due 
onstream next year. 





Freight Bag Defeat 


Last week the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reached a com- 
promise on the controversial issue of 
who should be allowed to use col- 
lapsible shipping containers. Its de- 
cision: only tank truckers can carry 
premounted rubber bags and con- 
tainers, while general commodity 
truck operators may use collapsible 
containers only if they are filled off 
the truck and then loaded. 

The decision comes as a blow to 
many chemical shippers who had sup- 
ported the general commodity truck- 
ers in their bid to gain full authoriza- 
tion to use the new, collapsible rubber 
bags and aluminum bins (CW, Oct. 
29, 60 p. 57). 

CPI traffic men had hopes that 
they might win lower freight rates if 
general commodity truckers were al- 
lowed to use collapsible tanks and 
bins, since these carriers can gener- 
ally get revenue-producing return 
hauls more easily than can highly spe- 
cialized tank-truck operators. 

The decision—ICC’s fifth in the 
long proceedings—drew strong dis- 
sent from two of the 11 commis- 
sioners. It is expected to restrict 
sharply the efficient use of the cost- 
cutting collapsible units. 


New Try for Furfural 


The first commercial plant for pro- 
ducing furfural from rice hulls is re- 
ported to be in the planning stage for 
Crowley, La., in the heart of the 
Louisiana rice area. If the $500,000 
plant is built, it’s expected to make 
6,000 tons of furfural annually from 
90,000 tons of rice hulls. 

The process to be used was tested 
in a Lake Charles, La., pilot plant, 
owned by Falcon Chemical Co., a 
subsidiary of Chatham-Reading Chem- 
ical Corp. (New York). However, 
Chatham has no connection with the 
currently proposed plant, said to be 
backed by Louisiana rice millers. Dis- 
cussions have been on and off for 
more than a year, and now the US. 
Dept. of Agriculture is studying the 
process. 

Industry observers wonder where 
the company will market its furfural, 
which is believed to have little 
market growth potential. Producers 
have recently dropped the price of 
furfural 1¢/lb. to promote its use. 


Dow's Barnes: Taking over in Dow's 
big Texas Division. 


New Man in the Saddle 


A. P. “Dutch” Beutel is turning 
over the reins of the Dow Texas 
Division to Earle Barnes, formerly 
Beutel’s executive assistant and direc- 
tor of organic research for the Texas 
Division. 

Barnes will continue to report to 
Beutel, vice-president in charge of 
Gulf Coast operations. (Beutel also su- 
pervises the Dowell, Louisiana, Engi- 
neering and Construction Services, and 
Brazos Oil and Gas divisions, in addi- 
tion to Mexican operations.) Object 
of the move: to get more depth in 
top management. And 68-year-old 
Beutel—although his pace has not 
perceptibly slackened—is beyond nor- 
mal retirement age. 

Barnes has been with Dow since he 
received his master’s in chemistry (at 
Nebraska) in °40, has headed Texas 
organic research since °43. Texas 
Division research at the same time is 
being reorganized. Geological explor- 
ation and development of new min- 
eral resources will come under the 
aegis of a new minerals department. 
C. M. Shigley, formerly director of 
technical research, will head this 
group. 

J. M. Leathers, director of organic 
research for the past several months, 
will be moved up to director of re- 
search and development. He will be 
in charge of the division’s organic 
and inorganic research. All pilot 
plants will be directed by K. M. 
Tolleson, who reports to Leathers. 


Ethylene for Japan 


Idemitsu Kosan, a leading Japanese 
oil refiner, has presented for approval 
to the Japanese government its plan 
to build what would be the core of 
the country’s largest petrochemical 
center—a naphtha steam cracker with 
an ethylene capacity of 100,000 
metric tons/year. 

The plant is to go up in Toku- 
yama, in southern Honshu, on a 
106-acre site. Total cost would be $36 
million, including $4.3 million in li- 
censing fees to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts, which won the contract against 
competition from other U.S. com- 
panies. (Stone & Webster had been 
linked with the projects in press re- 
ports, but says it had never entered 
an agreement with Idemitsu. ) 

The plant would be larger than 
any of Japan’s four other ethylene 
producers—Mitsui Petrochemical at 
Iwakuni; Mitsubishi Petrochemical at 
Yokkaichi; Nippon Petrochemical at 
Kawasaki; and Sumitomo Chemical 
at Niihama. With the four other pro- 
ducers’ ethylene plants, total Japanese 
capacity will be above 392,000 tons, 
besides Idemitsu’s projected capacity, 
which would go onstream in 62. 

Ready Outlets: As part of its pro- 
duction proposal, Idemitsu has lined 
up seven customers. 

About 95,500 tons of the ethylene 
would go to Nippon Gas Chemical, 
Tokuyama Soda, and Toyo Soda, 
which would form the nucleus of the 
multicompany complex. And a total 
of 52,500 tons/year of propylene 
would go to Tokuyama Soda, Nippon 
Gas Chemical, Kanegafushi Spinning, 
and Toyo Soda. 

Lined up for the other products: 
Kanegafushi Spinning, 12,000 tons/- 
year of isobutylene and 3,000 tons of 
benzene (with Hodogaya Chemical). 
Nippon Polyurethane and Takeda 
Pharmaceuticals will take 3,700 
tons/year of toluene. And Nippon Gas 
Chemical will buy 12,300 tons/year 
of xylene. 

Nippon Gas Chemical plans to 
make acetaldehyde, propylene glycol 
and xylene resins. 

Tokuyama will make polyethylene, 
ethylene dichloride, and polypropyl- 
ene, while Toyo Soda plans to make 
EDC and propylene oxide. Kanega- 
fushi will ferry Idemitsu products 
across the bay to make polyisobutyl- 
ene, acrylic resin, alkyl benzene. 
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Smallness: No Handicap 


Smaller chemical companies weath- 
ered the °60 economic downturn as 
well as, or better than, most larger 
concerns, a check of operating data 
shows this week. 

Among the more successful com- 
panies last year were the two prin- 
cipal beryllium producers: Beryllium 
Corp., which boosted sales 14.2%, to 
$24.3 million, and earnings 7.2%, to 
$1.6 million; and Brush Beryllium, 
whose sales shot up 59.1%, to $28.8 
million, and earnings 35.9%, to $2 
million. 

And Southern Nitrogen hiked its 
sales 23%, to $11.7 million, with 
earnings rising nearly 51%, to $1.3 
million. 

Only relative terms are used in re- 
ports on three chemical branches of 
larger concerns. Trubek Laboratories 
—acquired in °60 by Universal Oil 
Products—“experienced a successful 
year” as UOP’s total sales and earn- 
ings climbed to $21.8 million and 
$3.55 million, respectively. Frontier 
Chemical Co.—a division of Vulcan 
Materials—“operated at mnear-capac- 
ity levels”; its sales increased 7% and 
its earnings “were at an all-time high.” 
Thiokol’s chemical division main- 
tained its "59 volume of sales to com- 
mercial accounts, but its sales to 
Thiokol’s rocket divisions dropped 
$2.5 million. 

Two victims of abrupt changes in 
the nation’s defense procurement pro- 
gram were Foote Mineral and Metal 
Hydrides. Foote’s sales dropped 
17.6%, to $16.6 million, largely be- 
cause of the loss of lithium sales to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
earnings fell 53.5%, to $534,432. 
Metal Hydrides suffered a 68.3% 
drop in sales, to $1.9 million, and a 
76.4% setback in earnings, to $75,- 
045—mostly because of the Navy's 
early termination of a $13.5-million 
sodium borohydride contract. 

Two companies are reporting for 
the first time since they were reor- 
ganized through merger or acquisi- 
tion. Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 
Corp. says pro-forma after-tax earn- 
ings moved up 3.6%, from $8.4 mil- 
lion to $8.7 million. Nixon-Baldwin 
Chemicals had sales of $7.5 million 
and profits of $237,827 after nonre- 
curring expenses of $175,899 in con- 
nection with a $4-million stock issue. 
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Results for other small companies: 

Chemical Process Co. (Redwood 
City, Calif.—sales up 19%, to $6.1 
million; earnings up 10.8%, to $365,- 
365. Chemical Products Corp. (Provi- 
dence, R.I.)}—sales up 3.8%, to $3.5 
million; earnings down 1%, to $102,- 
685. Chemway Corp.—sales down 
1.8%, to $8.7 million; earnings down 
63.5%, to $159,105. Cowles Chemi- 
cal Co.—sales up 13%, to $9.8 mil- 
lion; earnings up 18%, to $373,986. 
Pierce & Stevens Chemical—sales up 
2.6%, to $8.3 million; earnings down 
0.8%, to $615,584. Vitro Minerals 
(jointly owned by Vitro Corp. and 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal)— sales 
up 13%, to $2.2 million; earnings up 
53%, to $542,363. 


New Chief for Collier 


Collier Carbon & Chemical Co. (Los 
Angeles), a Union Oil Co. subsidiary, 
is undergoing a wholesale shuffle of 
key personnel that reflects an accel- 
erated expansion program. Former 
Execuitve Vice-President William C. 
Kaesche now becomes president, suc- 
ceeding founder Robert T. Collier, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 
The vacancy on the board created by 
the retirement of chairman W. L. 
Stewart, Jr., will be filled by Dudley 
Tower, president of Union Oil. 

Part of Collier’s expansion stems 
from Union’s latest acquisition, Pacific 
Guano Co. (CW, March 18, p. 24), 
which Collier will operate as an in- 
dependent fertilizer manufacturer, 
marketing in the Western states. Al- 
though activities of PG appear to be 
in direct competition with Collier’s op- 
erations in some areas, no changes 
are planned. William H. Foster has 
been shifted from an executive post 
at Collier to presidency of PG. 

Besides taking over PG’s nine dis- 
tributing plants, Collier has opened 
three new production units during the 
past six months: a sulfuric acid plant 
(Los Angeles), a petroleum coke plant 
(Contra Costa, Calif.) and a phos- 
phoric acid plant (Kellogg, Ida.). 

Collier’s sales are now 30% higher 
than they were when Collier was 
merged with Union’s Brea subsidiary 
in °57. Last year it had record sales 
of $24.3 million, a 13% increase over 
59. Collier put $6 million into capital 


expenditures iast year, expects to in- 
vest $11 million in ’61. 

Construction of a petroleum naph- 
thalene plant is under way in Delaware 
in a joint venture with Tidewater Oil 
Co., and groundbreaking for a similar 
plant in Los Angeles is scheduled for 
later this year, also in partnership with 
Tidewater. 


Using Water as Bait 


Texas — already attracting more 
new chemical construction than any 
other state (CW, March 11, p. 23)— 
is stepping out this week to attract 
still more new chemical processing 
plants. New moves to lure industry: 

e The city of Houston and the 
Trinity River Authority have patched 
up their differences and made a start 
on the Trinity River water develop- 
ment program. They awarded to 
Brown & Root (Houston) a $1-million 
contract for drawing up an engineer- 
ing plan for the project, which will 
be based on a dam to be built near 
Wallisville, about 25 miles east of 
Houston. Houston has voted a $50- 
million bond issue for this work. The 
dam would store fresh water intended 
primarily for new industries on the 
north side of the Houston Ship 
Channel. 

e Texas National Bank (Houston) 
has commissioned the Lockwood, 
Andrews & Newman engineering firm 
to make “a comprehensive survey of 
water resources on the Texas Gulf 
Coast” for use in promoting industrial 
development in the area. 


KEY CHANGES 


Edward L. Steiniger and Albert 
Green to the board of directors, Ken- 
necott Copper Corp. (New York). 


Charles H. Sommer to the board of 
directors, The Chemstrand Corp. (De- 
catur, Ala.). 


Carlo Giraudi to vice-president (re- 
search, development and engineering), 
Witco Chemical Co., Inc. (New York). 


C. B. Howell to vice-president and 
general manager, pharmaceutical- 
maker A. H. Robins Co., Inc. (Rich- 
mond, Va.). 


Edward F. Beyer, Jr., to vice- 
president, Overseas Chemical Division, 
W. R. Grace & Co. (New York). 
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Union Carbide (New York) has sold its old, six- 
building headquarters to Koeppel & Koeppel, real 
estate operator, for a price “very near” the $12 
million that Carbide had been asking. Carbide’s new 
headquarters building is at 270 Park Ave. 





Potash Co. of America’s (Carlsbad, N.M.) stock- 
holders will vote at the April 12 special meeting to 
increase authorized shares by 300,000 to 1.5 million. 
The increase would permit stock dividend declarations 
during the next two years. 


American Metal Climax’s (New York) wholly owned 
Canadian subsidiary, Northwest Amax, will help finance 
—together with Ventures and Dome Mines—construc- 
tion of a tungsten ore concentrator for Canada Tungs- 
ten Mining Corp. In return, Amax, at completion of 
the financing, will gain a 35% interest in Canada 
Tungsten. 


National Distillers and Chemical (New York) and 
Bridgeport Brass (Bridgeport, Conn.) have tentatively 
agreed on details for the proposed merger of the two 
companies (CW, Feb. 11, p. 24). Final approval awaits 
stockholder say-so at the NDC and Bridgeport annual 
meetings, both to be held on June 14. 


Expansion 


Liquid Alum: Chemical Construction Corp. (New 
York) has been awarded a contract by the Border 
Chemical Co. (Winnipeg, Man.) for the design and 
engineering of a liquid alum plant. The unit, at 
Springfield, Trascona, Man., is due onstream this June. 
Expected capacity: 90 tons/day of liquid alum. 


LPG, Sulfur: Shell Oil Co. (New York) has awarded 
Brown & Root (Houston) the construction contract 
for a gas processing plant near Bryans Hill, Tex. Work 
will begin this June; the unit is expected onstream by 
November. Capacity: 5,600 bbls./day of natural gas 
liquids and 130 long tons/day of sulfur. 


Rock Salt: Cargill Co. (Minneapolis) will drill a 
mine shaft—16 ft. in diameter, 1,300 ft. deep—to tap 
its Belle Island, La., salt deposit, estimated at 99% 
sodium chloride. The mine is designed for production 
of 400,000 tons/year of crushed rock salt. All crush- 


ing, processing, screening and storage facilities will 
be underground. 


Lime: Air Reduction Co.’s (New York) Chemical 
and Carbide Division expects to start work within a 
few weeks on a $2-million lime kiln at Louisville, Ky. 
The kiln, similar to the Calvert City, Ky., unit put 
onstream in °60, will convert calcium hydrate, a 
calcium carbide by-product, into lime, which will be 
used to produce more calcium carbide for acetylene. 
Production is scheduled for early ’62; output should 
reach 330 tons/day. 
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Fertilizer / Portugal: Uniao Fabril do Azoto (Lisbon) 
will build a fertilizer complex near Lisbon. Capacity: 
ammonia, 180 metric tons/day; urea, 40,500 tons/year. 
Included: nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, and nitro- 
limestone. Due for completion: °62. M. W. Kellogg 
and two subsidiaries have won contracts for the am- 
monia and urea plants and other work. 


Rubber/Germany: Chemische Werke Huels and 
Goodrich Gulf Chemicals have signed agreement to 
exchange and jointly utilize know-how in stereospecific 
rubbers. Huels will soon start building a plant for poly- 
isoprene and polybutadiene. 


Benzene/ Argentina: YPF, the government oil agency, 
has awarded Hydrocarbon Research (New York) and 
Minera Alumine (Buenos Aires) a contract to design 
and build a refinery to make 8,000-11,000 bbls./day of 
high-octane gasoline and 720 bbls./day of benzene. 
Benzene capacity can be expanded to 1,200 bbls./day 
to meet future demand. 


Trade/Finland: The agreement associating Finland 
with the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. was 
signed last week. Finland’s ’59 chemical imports: $76.1 
million. Exports: $5 million. 


Dividends/Germany: West Germany’s “Big Three” 
—Bayer, Hoechst, BASF—have reportedly decided to 
increase their dividends from 16% to 18% as a result 
of last year’s booming business. Corollary aim: to build 
popularity at the stock exchanges. Following Deutsche 
mark revaluation, quotation value of the companies’ 
stock slipped from $3,787.5 million at the end of ’60 
to $3,770 million by March 24—a proportional decline 
greater than that of the market average. 
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Transition to solid-propellant missiles by the military will be 
speeded under President Kennedy’s overhaul of the defense budget. In 
the shift away from liquid fuels, the new budget deletes 20 Titan II ICBMs 
from Air Force production schedules (Aerojet-General is propulsion sys- 
tem contractor). 





But the budget expands output of three solid-fuel ballistic mis- 
siles— Polaris (Aerojet-General and Hercules), Minuteman (Thiokol, 
Aerojet and Hercules), and the Skybolt air-to-surface weapon still in 
development (Aerojet). 


The Pentagon’s new budget earmarks about $1 billion extra for 
procurement and R&D contracts than was scheduled by the Eisenhower 
Administration. But there are other major cutbacks, in addition to Titan 
II, for projects in which chemical firms figure as key contractors. 


Development of the Navy’s Eagle air-to-air missiles (Aerojet) 
is killed, as is the Air Force program to develop an aircraft nuclear pro- 
pulsion system (GE and Pratt & Whitney). And the Army got a turndown 
again on its plea to start producing components for the Nike Zeus anti- 
missile system (Thiokol and Grand Central Rocket Co.). 


Liquid-fueled and nuclear rocket propulsion development got 
boosts in President Kennedy’s new budget for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It will increase spending by some $85 million 
in fiscal °62 and contract letting by $126 million—if Congress approves 
the new budget. In direct contrast with the Pentagon program, NASA will 
get no new money for solid-fuel rockets. 





Biggest chunk of the new money—some $78 million—will go to 
speed development of the second-generation C-2 version of the Saturn 
engine. Aimed at developing the booster by ’66, a year ahead of schedule, 
the big clustered engine will be able to put 22 tons in orbit—more than 
twice the payload of the C-1 version. 


Development of the nuclear-powered program under Project 
Rover gets a $14-million hike, $4 million in NASA’s budget and $10 
million for AEC. All told, about $59.5 million is slated for the program 
in fiscal 62, with new money going primarily to accelerate reactor develop- 
ment and advance turbo pump and nozzle work. 


Some $25.6 million is added to the budget to speed development 
of the Centaur booster, with the first test flight due late this year. A 
$9.3-million increase in funds is earmarked for the liquid-fueled 1.5- 
million-lbs.-thrust F-1 engine. 


* 
The Air Force has declared excess its borane high-energy fuel 


plant at Model City, N.Y. It’s turning the unit over to the General Services 
Administration for disposal next year. The plant cost $45 million to build 
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and has a 5-tons/day capacity. Olin Mathieson operated the plant until 
it was shut down a year ago and is still listed by the Pentagon as plant 
operator. 


NASA has given the Rand Corp. (Santa Monica, Calif.), a 
one-year $129,173 contract to define the role of nuclear rockets in the 
space program. One of the facets of the study will be a cost analysis of 
nuclear-vs.-chemical rockets. 





Stricter control over marketing of new drugs has been ordered 
by the Food and Drug Administration. But the order is modified consid- 
erably from the original proposal published by FDA last fall. 





Chiefly, the new order requires manufacturers to furnish “ade- 
quate” samples of new drugs and their ingredients to permit a tryout of the 
proposed control test procedure before new-drug applications are made 
effective. These are to consist mainly of finished dosage forms used in 
clinical investigations, new-drug ingredients, finished market packages and 
reference standards used in assay procedures. 


The final order reduces substantially the number of samples that 
would have been required under the original proposal. One of the more 
important would have forced manufacturers to supply large bulk packages 
of medicated feeds. FDA Commissioner George P. Larrick said this 
would have imposed a “heavy, if not impossible, burden on the industry.” 


Larrick added that the filing of an application for safety clear- 
ance may be refused if insufficient samples are submitted, additional sam- 
ples may be requested by FDA if they are needed, and the marketing of a 
new drug may be delayed pending verification of controls by FDA. 


Food processors now have 27 extra months to submit safety 
tests on their additives to the Food and Drug Administration. The nec- 
essary legislation, requested by the industry and FDA, has cleared both 
houses of Congress. It extends to June 30, ’64, the deadline for completion 
of safety tests on chemical food additives. The deadline was March 6, ’61. 
Covered are chemicals in use prior to Jan. 1, °58, and which involve “no 
undue risk to the public health.” 





A $100-million/year water-pollution control program is the 
goal of Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff of Health, Education and Welfare. 
He told the House Public Works Committee there is a current need for 
more than 5,000 municipal waste treatment plants, and the present $50- 
million/year federal grant program is insufficient. 





The committee is considering legislation to increase construction 
grants to $125 million/year for 10 years. There is considerable senti- 
ment in Congress favoring a boost in the program, and something close 
to the $100 million urged by Ribicoff may finally be approved. 











WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF FRAGRANCE 

Service facilities, such as this 
Cosmetic Laboratory at IFF, 
New York, fully test newly- 
created perfumes and aromatic 
materials for shelf-life and 
compatability in all types of 
consumer products where 
fragrance is a factor. 


All this for me ? 


Yes . . . this is one of the laboratories where we 
test new IFF fragrances “in the product’ to be sure 
they are technically as well as aesthetically correct. 
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In addition to the imaginative artistry of the perfumer, 

the creation of a successful new fragrance requires 

a thorough technical understanding of its use in the product 
for which it is produced. It is only with such 

thoroughness that truly outstanding perfumes can be 
developed to assure your new product effective 


and lasting sales appeal. 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER + POLAK & SCHWARZ 


INTERNATIONAL FLAVORS & FRAGRANCES INC 
52! West 57th St. » New York 19, N.Y. 


Creators and Manufacturers of Flavors, Fragrances and Aromatic Chemicals 
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Modern detergents 


SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE—ANHYDROUS OR HYDRATED 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE CHLORINATED + DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


mean Phosphates 


POLYPHOS—SODIUM HEXAMETAPHOSPHATE 67% P2 Os 
SODIUM TETRAPHOSPHATE » MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 


and Phosphates 


TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE + TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE » SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 


mean Blockson 


You can order Blockson phosphates in straight or mixed car or truck shipments. 
In addition, your mixed shipment can include our Sodium Silicofluoride, Sodium 
Fluoride and Non lonic Wetting Agents. Write for bulletins on the products that 


interest you...you'll like doing business with Blockson. 


BLOCKSON CHEMICALS 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, Illinois 
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SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Dow’s ‘Leland |. Doan’ is latest chemical ship new from keel up. 


CPI Returns to the Sea 


Belying the 40-50% reduction in 
domestic chemical deep-sea shipping 
since *55—as repo ted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers—at 
least six new vessels will go into 
chemical service this year. 

This large-scale introduction of new 
chemical tanker capacity represents 
the biggest increase in nearly a decade. 


One factor behind this surge of 
activity by chemical producers is the 
realization that ships still best answer 
one of their big traffic problems: eco- 
nomical movement of large volumes 
over long distances. 

The six-year lull in shipbuilding 
primarily reflected killing competition 
from the railroads. 

In the face of railroads’ selective rate 


cutting, plus increasing truck and 
tank-car capacities, deep-sea haulers 
have been hard-pressed to justify 
heavy capital outlays. They have seen 
their labor costs rocket and their repair 
and replacement bills mount for 
often-out-moded World War II equip- 
ment. 

Paradox: Oddly enough, the same 
areas of competition that led to 
loss of shipping volume are now 
responsible for the reverse. Mexican 
sulfur’s growth materially reduced 
domestic shipping needs. Now sulfur 
—in molten form—is behind three of 
the new ships being launched this 
year. 

Another source of renewed shipping 
activity is the movement of chemicals 
—both packaged and in bulk—via 
container-equipment ships. 

Increasingly stiff rate competition 
from Eastern railroads has played an 
important part in the steady decline of 
coastwise shipping. Lines such as Pan- 
Atlantic Steamship Corp., Seatrain 
Lines, and Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
have gradually lost business, and 
Luckenbach actually terminated coast- 
wise service in February. 

Now two of the new chemical- 
hauling vessels will handle both bulk 
and container-loads of products and 
another firm—Sea-Land Service, Inc. 
—reportedly is about to begin move- 
ments soon. 

The New Ships: Of the six new 
vessels planned for this year, only 
one is new from the keel up. All the 
others are converted T-2 tankers, 
basic wartime designs that have been 
modified for many special jobs. Here’s 
the rundown on what’s new in deep- 
sea chemical transporters. 

e Leland I. Doan. Built for Dow 
Chemical Co. by Bethlehem Steel, 
this is the only completely new 
chemical ship this year. This vessel 
is already in operation—she took on 
her first cargo last February at Free- 
port, Tex. When fully loaded, she 
will be carrying nearly 3.75-million 
gal. of chemicals. 

With its two other ships—Marine 
Chemist and Marine Dow Chem— 
Dow expects to be able to move more 
than 600,000 tons of chemicals an- 
nually by water. Among the products 
the new ship can carry are agricul- 
tural chemicals, amines, chlorothene, 
epichlorohydrin, glycerin and _tri- 
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Freeport’s ‘Louisiana Sulphur’ is new to molten sulfur trade. 


chloroethylene. Owned and operated 
by Marine Transport Lines, Inc., the 
Dow ships have 13 US. ports of call, 
three in Canada and one in the Nether- 
lands. 

e Marine Sulphur Queen. This is 
one of three converted T-2 tankers 
designed expressly for molton sulfur 
delivery. Also owned and operated 
by Marine Transport Lines, this ship is 
already carrying sulfur for Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. from Beaumont, 
Tex., to Tampa, Fla., Norfolk, Va., 
Sayreville and Carteret, N.J. (CW, 
Jan: 7, p. 33). 

e Louisiana Sulphur. A_ second 
molten sulfur tanker, this one oper- 
ated by Global Bulk Transport Corp. 
for Freeport Sulphur Co., the Louisi- 
ana Sulphur is moving cargo from 
Port Sulphur, La., to Tampa, Savan- 
nah, Baltimore, Arthur Kill, N.J., 
Everett, Mass., and Bucksport, Me. 
Like the other molten sulfur carriers, 
her capacity is between 14-16,000 
tons. 

e Etude. This molten sulfur car- 
rier is still under conversion in Ger- 
many. When launched—about May 
15—she will run from Coatzacoalcos, 
Mexico, to the Atlantic Seabord and 
Tampa for Pan American Sulphur Co. 

e Carbide Seadrift and Carbide 
Texas City. When these two ships 
start operations for Union Carbide— 
the first in mid-May, the other about 
November—they will mark the be- 
ginning of large-scale bulk moving of 
polyethylene and vinyl resins (CW, 
April 1, p. 31). In addition to the 
bulk cargo, the ships will haul acetone, 
alcohols, acetates and glycols from 
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Texas City, Tex., to Perth Amboy, 
N.J., and Carteret. 

Carbide, incidentally, is one of 
the few firms that own their ships— 
many CPI companies prefer to avoid 
the problems of shipowning by leasing 
vessels (crew included) from trans- 
port services. 

The T-2 Story: T-2 tankers, such 
as the ones converted for molten sul- 
fur and bulk cargo hauling, were 
once the backbone of America’s tanker 
fleet. About 530 were built during 
World War IIl—hasty construction 
being their main claim to fame. In 
"52, after a number had split in 
half, the U.S. Coast Guard and the 
American Bureau of Shipping or- 
dered owners to put riveted reinforc- 
ing bands on them. This, plus new 
orders on arranging loads, kept the 
T-2s going without incident until the 
Pine Ridge broke up off Cape Hat- 
teras last December. 

Now many of the tankers are 
being “jumboized,” some are being 
scrapped. Keystone Shipping Co. (Phil- 
adelphia), operator of the Pine 
Ridge and other T-2s for Publicker 
Industries, says now all its tankers 
are due for “jumboizing”—that is, 
inserting a new midsection, about 40- 
60 ft. long—to increase ship capacity 
without increasing its draft. 

Shipping Future: Ship operators 
are fighting hard to keep their share 
of chemical movements. But despite 
the optimism evidenced by current 
building activity, competition from 
truck and rail is as keen as ever. 
Some producers look to jumbo tank 
cars—20,000-30,000 gal.—as one of 


the biggest threats to ocean move- 
ment. “If jumbo car rates go down, 
we'll have to think twice before mov- 
ing our stuff by ship,” says one com- 
pany. One drawback to the larger 
tank cars, though, is their extreme 
weight, limiting cargo density. 

Another limit to shipping activity 
is the high cost of construction and 
conversion. Any improvement here 
largely depends on the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward construction— 
not necessarily operation—subsidies, 
many fee’. 

Since inter/intracoastal shipping is 
closed to foreign ships, government 
subsidy for operating costs is auto- 
matically eliminated. Aid for ship 
construction, on the other hand, is 
limited only by the builder’s con- 
formance to requirements in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. 

Trends in domestic chemical ship- 
ping are debatable at best, since even 
the most accurate tonnage figures are 
ill-defined as they regard commodities 
shipped. However, a CHEMICAL 
WEEK check of the nation’s leading 
chemical firms has disclosed growth 
in deep-sea hauling ranging from 30% 
to 1,000%. Not too many companies 
are breaking into shipping, but 
those that have already proved deep- 
sea hauling’s advantages for their own 
operations are moving ahead full- 
speed. 


Rugged New Carboy 


A new, 15-gal.-capacity plastic car- 
boy has just begun fighting for a share 
of small-quantity chemical packaging 
jobs. It is reportedly the first plastic 
carboy to win Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval for use without 
an overpack. 

The new drum-shaped carboy is 
produced by Plastineers, Inc. (Min- 
neapolis). It is injection-molded in 
two parts (two large cups, top and 
bottom), which are joined by a patent- 
ed process the company terms “fusion 
welding” (weld area is heated with 
each half in place). 

The new units—available only in 
15-gal. sizes initially—will cost $19.95 
each in quantities under 15; in larger 
lots, the price per unit will be $17.95. 

Another Copolymer: Plastineers 
tells CHEMICAL WEEK that it took 
three years to select the copolymer 
resin it’s using but won't identify 
the resin, nor will Union Carbide 





pees Report... 


Chemicals for 2, 4-D and 
2, 4, 5-T herbicides 


Several CARBIDE chemicals are useful 
in the manufacture of 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 
5-T acids and in the formulation of 
esters and salts for their application. 

Phenol and acetic acid are the major 
organic raw materials needed to produce 
the acids. The practical use of both 
2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T depends, of course, 
upon accessory chemicals that permit 
them to be emulsified, or dissolved in 
water, for spraying. The relatively high 
cost of some solubilizing agents and 
their poor solubilizing efficiency are 
problems that have been satisfactorily 
overcome by the use of CARBIDE 
chemicals, 


Ester Formulations... 


Isopropanol, isobutanol, and butanol 
are favored for converting the herbi- 
cidal acids to esters. They combine 
ease of reaction, low cost, low molecular 
weight, and ready solubility in light 
hydrocarbons. To minimize the possible 
hazards of volatility, ‘‘low-volatile’’ 
esters of 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T are pre- 
pared from 2-ethylhexanol or the glycol- 
ethers, both of which meet Department 
of Agriculture standards. For general 
use, esters of butoxyethoxy propanol 
are favored. 

Emulsifiers of these esters may be a 
mixture of TERGITOL nonionic NPX 
and cationic amine 220 — or oleates based 
on CARBOWAX polyethylene glycols. 
With aliphatic hydrocarbon diluents, a 
coupling agent such as butyl CELLo- 
SOLVE may be required. 


Amine Salt Formulations... 


Because of the high potency and vola- 
tility of 2, 4-D ester formulations, the 
safer amine salts of 2, 4-D have found 
wide acceptance. Another advantage of 
amine salts is that they can be removed 
easily from spraying equipment merely 
by rinsing with water. 

Among several amines suitable for 
formulation of liquid concentrates of 
2, 4-D, diethanolamine and triethanol- 
amine are the most economical. Both 
have comparatively low odor, low toxi- 
city, and low volatility. Preparation 
of the 2, 4-D salts is done by mixing 
acid and amine in the proper propor- 
tions for combining chemically. Our 
Technical Representatives can furnish 
you with information on the advan- 
tages of CARBIDE chemicals in formu- 
lating 2, 4-D and 2, 4, 5-T herbicides. 


New epoxy plasticizer 
replaces costly materials 


A new money-saving epoxy plasticizer, 
FLEXOL EP-8 (2-ethylhexyl epoxy 
tallate), is now commercially available. 
Vinyl resin compounders can use it in 
place of more expensive materials, such 
as azelate, adipate, and sebacate plasti- 
cizers. This new material has excep- 
tionally good flexibility at temperatures 
as low as 40° F., as well as excellent 
light and heat stability. 

In addition, as an epoxy, FLEXOL 
EP-8 provides vinyl products with out- 
standing resistance to heat. At con- 
centrations as low as five parts per 
hundred in vinyl compounds, it reacts 
synergistically to give greater opposi- 
tion to heat degradation than metallic- 
stabilized vinyl compounds separately. 

For low-temperature compounds, 
FLEXOL EP-8 can be both plasticizer 
and epoxy stabilizer with low-cost 
primary plasticizers such as FLEXOL 
DOP (di-2-ethylhexy! phthalate). 

Among the characteristics of vinyl 
plastisols produced with FLExoL EP-8 
are low viscosity and good viscosity 
stability. Vinyl film and sheeting made 
with EP-8 exhibit exceptional hand 
and drape. 


In calendered film and_ sheeting, 


coated fabrics, garden hose, electrical 
insulation, injection-molded or extruded 
articles—wherever a combination of 
low-temperature flexibility and heat- 
light stability for vinyl chloride plastics 
is required —EP-8 should have partic- 
ular appeal. 

This compound also is suggested for 
use as a stabilizer for chlorinated rubber 
and other chlorinated solvents, and as 
a plasticizer for nitrocellulose and syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

Physical properties and other infor- 
mation about FLExoL EP-8 —perform- 
ance, compatibility, and typical analysis 
—are contained in a technical bulletin 
now available from your nearest 
CARBIDE office, or by checking the 
coupon. 


Tear out this coupon. Check the boxes on 

which you’d like more information, and mail to 

Dept. H, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 

Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 

O FL iexo. Plasticizer EP-8 

O) Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic Chem- 
icals—a comprehensive description of the 
properties and applications of nearly 400 
CARBIDE chemicals. 


Name— 





Title 


Company 


Street_— 


City —— 


State. 





CARBOWAX, CELLOSOLVE, FLEXOL, TERGITOL and 
UNION CARBIDE are registered trade marks. 


Si ite), 

e7 4. 4-12) 5 
OF | 1,1 107 
COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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WANT SAFE 
EFFECTIVE 
GERMICIDES? 


Tels 








The very complete series of 
VANCIDE® germicides has made 
possible the successful formula- 
tion of products unheard of a 
few short years ago. 


There is a VANCIDE available 
to meet your specific needs, since 
a wide variety of properties are 
available. Some are water-solu- 
ble — others dissolve in organic 
solvents. Some are stable on the 
acid side, others are stable in 
alkaline systems. 


VANCIDE germicides are active 
against both Gram-positive and 
Gram-negative bacteria, as well 
as yeast, fungi and algae. 


They are non-toxic, non-irritat- 
ing, economical and SAFE to use. 


Write us your requirements, and 
we'll advise you which of the fol- 
lowing will best meet 
needs. 


your 


VANCIDE BL 
METHYL TUADS 
VANCIDE 26 


VANCIDE BN 
VANCIDE 89RE 
VANCIDE 51 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


Samples available on request. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


( ) Please send NEW Bulletin 90C. 


jrmooeee noe -e--1 


(Attach to your Company letterhead) P-22 
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Plastics Co., its producer. But Plas- 
tineers does say that it adds carbon 
black to the resin to reduce ultra- 
violet-light degradation. 

The company expects to achieve 
full production—some 5,000 units/- 
month—within a month. Other sizes 
may be available later on special order. 

The new carboy’s wall thickness 
is a uniform % in. throughout most 
of the cylindrical portion; curved por- 
tions are a little thinner, except in 
reinforced areas, where 1-in. thick- 
nesses are found. The carboy weighs 
17 Ibs. empty, is 20% in. long, 17% 
in. in diameter. 

Acids and Beer: Plastineers sees 
some diverse markets for its new car- 
boy. It believes many shippers of acids 
will turn to the drum to avoid the ex- 
pense and bother of using the protec- 
tive overpacks required with other 
plastic carboys or the standard glass 
models. And the company is banking 
on relatively easy handling charac- 
teristics of the new carboy (it has 
standard-size polyethylene openings, 
can be used with a standard poly- 
ethylene pump) to win new uses. It 
hopes brewers will switch to its new 
plastic package for beer shipments. 


Selling Instant Money 


During the past several weeks, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. (New 
York) has kicked off a bid for in- 
creased fluorocarbon refrigerants sales. 
Its weapon: virtually “instant refunds” 
on gas cylinders to wholesalers and 
their customers. 

So far, Carbide and its one sales 
agent, Ansul Chemical Co. (Mari- 
nette, Wis.) say the plan has boosted 
refrigerants sales and has speeded use 
of gas cylinders. And Carbide is bet- 
ting that the new plan will win favor 
among refrigerants wholesalers by 
providing them with a method for 
controlling their accounts receivable 
more closely. 

How It Works: When Carbide ships 
a load of cylinders (10-, 25- or 145- 
lb. sizes) to a customer, an envelope 
—with a check imprinted on its face 
—is attached to the bill of lading. 
Then, when the customer has used 
the fluorocarbon materials and_ is 
ready to return the empties, he merely 
writes himself a check for the amount 
of the deposit he previously paid and 
deposits it in his bank account. 

Carbide points out that its 600 





Free Booklet On 


Valves & 
Containers 


Founoamp 


Valves & Complete 
Containers 


To up-date your knowledge of 
what's new in aerosol dispensing and 
packaging, send for this free Risdon 
booklet. It covers the complete Risdon 
line in 16 colorful, illustrated pages. 
Helps you to select the type of Risdon 
valve or dispenser best suited for your 
product whether packaged in glass, 
metal or plastic. 


— Fer Metal Containers 


Includes details on Risdon’s GB 
Valve, Micro-Mist® Valve, small and 
large capacity metering valves, 5210 
Valve, special actuators and on Risdon’s 
line of complete aerosol-dispensing con- 
tainers. Actual size illustrations show the 
Mini-Mist® and Vaniti-Mist ® refillable 
containers and the Handi-Mist® non- 
refillable package. 


Send For Your Free Copy 


THE RISDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
AEROSOL DIVISION 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 





FOR CREATIVE SYNTH. oo a. 


4 reactive organic chemicals 
immediately available 





for commercial use 


t-BUTYLAMINE 


os 
GH3-G— NHz 
CH3 


A low-viscosity, oil-soluble 
liquid, f-butylamine cleanly 
undergoes reaction to give 
high yields of Schiff bases 
quarternary and ordinary 
salts, cyanamides, acetoni 
triles, propionitriles and 
others 

The branched chain of 
f-butylamine acts as a ‘‘ré 

action-regulator’’—aids in 
controlling specific replace 
ment either of one or of 
both amino hydrogens 

Monosubstitution takes 
place easily. Under mild re 
action conditions, with one 
mole of ethylene oxide, only 
traces of the di-hydroxy- 
ethylated amine are pro- 
duced. 

Many ¢-butylamine deriva- 
tives (aldimines, carbodi 
imides) possess unusually 
high stability compared with 
common primary amine 
derivatives 


Working samples to 
tankcar quantities 
of these four compounds 
are available now. 
Simply send your 
request on ‘your 
company letterhead. 











O-SULFOSALICYLIC 
ACID 


HO3S 


OH 


Trifunctional 5-sulfosalicylic 
acid is a new and highly 
reactive Monsanto inter- 
mediate now commercially 
available for your evalu 
ation. A tan crystalline 
material, this strong aro- 
matic acid has a neutral- 
ization equivalent of 107- 
114. It gives you three re- 
action sites for creative 
synthesis. 

Because of the apparent 
hydrogen bonding potential 
of its reactive groups, 5-sul- 
fosalicylic acid offers prom- 
ise as a Chelating agent for 
metals. It is already at work 
as an analytical reagent for 
use in the determination of 
various metals and to detect 
various types of proteins. 


Monsanto 





3,4-DICHLOROANILINE & DODECYLANILINE 


Ci2Hes5 
Cl NHo 
Cl 


NHo 


These highly reactive compounds convert readily with good 
yields by reactions of the amino group. They provide direct 
routes to unique isocyanates, sulfenamides, ureas, Schiff 
bases, anilides, aromatic ethanolamines and similar product 


Examples: 


With 0 
acylating agents 6] NHC-R 


Cl 





Ci2He5 
With 
sulfonyl! chlorides 


With 
acrylonitrile Cl 


NHCH2GHoCN 
Cl 





FOR TECHNICAL DATA, USE COUPON 
( ) t-Butylamine 

( ) 5-Sulfosalicylic Acid 

( ) 3,4-Dichloroaniline 

( ) Dedecylaniline 


Please send technical data on 


Name 


Company 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Organic Chemicals Division 
Development Dept. 2805X 

St. Louis 66, Missouri 


Address 


City 
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what's your problem? 


POLYMERIZING ACRYLATES ? 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CURING 
OF POLYESTERS ? 


COMPOUNDING SILICONES, SILICONE 
RUBBERS OR POLYETHYLENES ? 


FOR A STABLE, LIQUID PEROXYESTER, TRY 


t-BUTYL 
PERBENZOATE 


Write for Data Sheet or Consult 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
PAGE 179 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 


1740 MILITARY ROAD 
BUFFALO 5S, NEW YORK 
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fluorocarbon refrigerants wholesalers 
average something like $200/order in 
cylinder deposits, although some 
range upward to $1,000. Under 
the “instant money” plan, the com- 
pany feels it can release this cash to 
them more promptly. 

Some refrigerants producers feel 
the new plan will not give an edge to 
Carbide. They feel it offers too many 
temptations for writing exorbitant 
checks. 

But Carbide says it has installed 
suitable safety factors in its system. 
For one thing, all cylinder-deposit 
checks come out of a separate Car- 
bide bank account—one that’s pre- 
sumably kept low enough to foil any 
attempt to make big money in a hurry. 
Furthermore, Carbide contends that 
improper check totals are spotted 
easily, because the wholesaler must 
enclose a copy of the bill of lading 
in the envelope on which the check 
is imprinted. And the company points 
out that the carrier accepting the cyl- 
inder for return shipment must sign 
the bill of lading before the check is 
complete. 

It may be several months before 
fluorocarbon refrigerants producers 
can fully assess Carbide’s move. But 
it’s a good bet that Carbide has gained 
at least a little of attention and in- 
terest—two powerful sales factors— 
with its program. 


Chemical War Guide 


A new book on chemical warfare 
—“The Chemical Warfare Service: 
From Laboratory to Field”—has just 
been published by the U.S. Defense 
Dept. It is the latest in a series on the 
U.S. Army in World War II. (Cost: 
$3.50; Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C). 

It covers the history of research, 
development, procurement and dis- 
tribution of Army chemical warfare 
materiel, details many of the prob- 
lems encountered since the war. More- 
over, it reveals some surprising facts 
about chemical warfare. For example, 
it reports that the U.S. Army was 
unaware of the German development 
of nerve gases until after the war 
ended, points out that none of the 
reagents in detector kits or devices 
was fast or reliable enough to warn 
fighting men of the presence of nerve 
gases. 





More Hawaii Cement 


Bustling Hawaii is becoming self- 
sufficient in another CPI product — 
cement. What are expected to be the 
last shipments from the U.S. West 
Coast arrived in the new state late 
last month. Hawaii’s two main cement 
producing companies, Hawaiian Ce- 
ment Co. and Permanente Cement 
Co., will now supply essentially all 
the state’s needs, and then some. 

Behind the shift: difficulties in get- 
ting clearance from the federal gov- 
ernment. The two firms opened their 
plants in 60 with enough capacity to 
satisfy twice the current consumption, 
so there’s been no lack of productive 
capacity since that time. But both units 
were forced to shut down last fall 
for lack of federal inspection facilities. 
To satisfy the burgeoning Hawaiian 
construction market, large quantities 
of California cement were imported. 

Now California cement makers, 
looking elsewhere to market some of 
their product, may find Hawaiian ce- 
ment marketers bidding for some of 
the same orders. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Polyethylene Catalyst: Technical 
bulletin outlines specifications, prop- 
erties and handling data for substi- 
tuted diperoxide catalyst for cross- 
linking linear polyethylene. Lucidol 
Division, Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
(1740 Military Rd., Buffalo 5, N.Y.). 

@ Fluorocarbon Products: Bro- 
chure (9572) describes chemical, 
physical, electrical and mechanical 
properties of products—tubing, sheets, 
bearings, etc.—made from reinforced 
fluorocarbon resin. Plastics Division, 
Dixon Corp. (Bristol, R.I.). 

e Plasticizers; New 49-page bul- 
letin (No. PL-306) lists specifications 
and physical properties of inert, chlor- 
inated biphenyls and polyphenyls, as 
fortifying extenders and plasticizers. 
Applications: vinyl resins, elastomers, 
cellulosics, polyesters, epoxies, etc. 
Organic Chemicals Division, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (St. Louis 66, 
Mo.). 

e Packaging Code: Government 
publication (Military Standard 726, 
$1.25) outlines system of coding pack- 
aging data when required in a govern- 
ment contract. Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office (Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.). 





HARCHEM 


SEBACIC ACID 


Can Give Your Dreams Reality 


Got a product dream that is proving pretty illusive? Pin it 
down with Harchem 99% Sebacic Acid. Has greater straight 
chain length, higher purity than any other dibasic. Gives plas- 
ticizers, polyesters, paint, lubricants, coatings and nylon 
positive freedom from side-chain reactions — absolute pro- 
tection against structural changes due to temperature,. 
moisture or physical or chemical abuse. 

You'll find Harchem Sebacic Acid imparts a backbone of 
stability to products that makes them front-runners in the 
race for sales. 


Send for sample or consult 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


Pages 159-161 


= THE KEY TO . HARCHEM DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 
== BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
IN CANADA: HARCHEM LIMITED TORONTO 
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Emulsifiers 


CATIONIC EMULSIFIERS— Cationic surfactants provide oil-water emulsions with special properties 
which enable the oil phase of emulsions to exhaust onto most surfaces. This plating-out effect 
is due to the polar nature of the cationic surfactants; it causes complete deposition of the oil 
phase without requiring evaporation of the water to break the emulsion. This characteristic 
of cationic emulsions is of particular advantage in the production of chemical specialties, metal 
cleaners, and lubricants. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company has done much of the basic research and develop- 
ment with cationic emulsifiers. The following are typical applications. 


METAL CLEANING. Ar- 
quad 2C and Ethomeen 
$/12, when mixed with 
kerosene and 20% phos- 
phorie acid solution, 
clean greasy machinery 
and parts in a jiffy. This 
same cationic substan- 
tivity of Armour chem- 
icals permits better oil 
deposition onto metal 
surfaces to improve cor- 
rosion-resistance during 
shipping and storage. 
And, as a paint-finish re- 
mover, asolution of 10% 
sodium hydroxide and 
0.5% Ethomeen C/25 
acts twice as fast as a 
25% caustic solution. 


Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


One of the Armour Chemical Industries + 110 North Wacker Drive « Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NEW FROM ARMOUR- 
Propoquad* Chemicals 


Investigations have demonstrated the excellent 
bacteriostatic and fungistatic abilities of Armour’s 
new Propoquads: C/12 and HT/12. Strong cationic 
surfactants, these new Armour Idea Chemicals are 
soluble in water, polar organic and chlorinated sol- 
vents; insoluble in nonpolar organic solvents. 
These propoxylated quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds have the following general structure: 


CHs(CH2) x CH? 


Gbjifiy ~ i. eS CH; ° 

RCS Pack oa 4 ej : NZ me 
SURFACE MAINTENANCE. Cationics such as Ethomeen if XX ig 
T/12 and Armac® T chemicals produce oil and CH,CHOH| 
wax emulsions of a fine-particle size that rapidly ON; J 
exhaust onto fibers, glass, masonry, metals and i CH; : 
plastics. When dust mops, for example, are im- be ges 
mersed into a cationic emulsion, the oil exhausts bec ee SEER 
completely from the emulsion onto the strands of Research samples are now available for experi- 
the mop. Furthermore, cationic emulsifiable con- mental use. For your sample, send the coupon. 
centrates are easily prepared for water dilution *Areaur end Compane welienaih 
by the ultimate user. ; 








AUTO POLISHING. Here, beading illustrates the water 
repellency of silicone polish made with Ethomeen® 
S/12 and Arquad® 2C emulsifiers. Cationic emul- 
sifiers used in the preparation of emulsion-type pol- 
ishes for metal, plastic and other surfaces enable 
the oil to deposit rapidly and uniformly. Silicones 
with as little as 0.5% concentration of a cationic 
emulsifier readily wet and cling to surfaces being 
polished. They also apply easily, producing a high 
gloss with a minimum of rubbing. 


IN YOUR APPLICATION, TOO! THERE IS HARDLY A BUSINESS 
that cannot benefit from using Armour Idea 
Chemicals. Discover for yourself how Armour cat- 
ionic—and non-ionic—emulsifiers can help you; 
send the coupon. 


ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

110 North Wacker Drive 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
(_] Please send me your literature on Armour emulsifiers. 
(] Please send me a sample of Propoquad C/12 or HT/12. 
([] Please send me bulletin on Propoquads. 
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Name 
Company.... 


Address 


City Zone State. ... 
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IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR... 


EXCELLENT WETTABILITY 


oS 


GOOD LUBRICITY 


ie 
er 


CONSISTENT QUALITY 


INVESTIGATE CSC’s NEW SYNTHETIC WAXES 


NOW COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


TX-1 and TS-254 have made the grade from laboratory to 
plant production. They are oxazoline waxes—an entirely new 
product series from CSC’s Nitroparaffins. Since they are 
synthetic, availability and consistency of quality present no 
problems. 

TX-1 is a hard, high-melting emulsifiable resin-like wax, 
light brown in color, translucent in appearance. 

TS-254 is a hard, medium-melting, cream-colored wax. 

ATTENTION AEROSOL FORMULATORS: These 
waxes form true solutions in many organic liquids thus 
greatly simplifying aerosol formulation problems. No set- 
tling in the can! No clumps to block the orifice! 

The oxazoline structure is unique among waxes, both 
natural and synthetic. From it comes high adhesion, good 
wetting on hard surfaces and good lubricity. These waxes are 
compatible with most natural and synthetic waxes. Stable 
gels or pastes are formed when they are dissolved in high 
concentrations in many organic liquids. 

Because of these properties, TX-1 and TS-254 are ex- 
pected to be useful in self-polishing floor waxes, paste 
polishes, leather, paper, and textile finishes, synthetic lubri- 
cants, metalworking lubricants, cosmetics, as mar-proofing 
agents in enamels, and as pigment grinding assistants. 

There are four other oxazoline waxes also available. Let 
us discuss your specific problem and provide you with 
samples. Write on your letterhead to Market Development 
Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 260 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. 








PHYSICAL PROPERTIES TS-254 TX-1 ES-254 TS-254A TS-254AA TS-970 


Melting point °C 63 160 


Volume Expansion on 
melting—% 


Penetration, ms/ 100 gm. 
load (ASTM D5-25) 


Acid No. (approx.) 
Solubility, % by wt. in: 
Butanol 
Toluene 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Stoddard Solvent 
Buty! Acetate 


Methyl! Isobuty! 
Ketone 


Turpentine 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
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Punching in at Rhone Poulenc. Throughout Europe, labor is pressing for—and winning—higher wages. 


European Labor Raises the Ante 


With Europe’s chemical industry booming—and labor 
in short supply—European unions are making a spirited bid 


for a bigger share of the general prosperity. 


While European chemical producers 
delight in the explosive growth of their 
booming new markets, they also 
wrinkle their brows at what comes 
with it as both cause and effect: the 
“labor problem.” Fueling a large part 
of this growth is new consumer spend- 
ing; but part and parcel of this spend- 
ing, they are finding, are bigger wage 
demands, higher labor costs (see table, 
p. 42). And hand in hand with indus- 
trial expansion comes the problem of 


an ever-tightening supply of labor. 
Even if Europe’s industrial boom 
levels off a bit this year, these forces 
will be at work, gradually changing 
the climate of industrial relations. 
The labor supply is, of course, one 
of the primary factors behind Europe’s 
spiraling labor costs. In several of the 
Common Market countries — Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg—manpower reserves are virtual- 
ly exhausted, while in Italy and parts 


of the U.K. there is still a sizable 
unemployment problem. But other 
factors — such as government labor 
policy, economic growth, and the 
strength of unions—also play a vary- 
ing role throughout Europe, so that 
the over-all pattern in labor costs is a 
mottled one. But one trend is clear: 
labor costs are going up, and faster 
than they are in the U.S. 

Since World War II, wages in the 
Common Market have been. rising an 
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average 8%/year, compared with 
the 5% annual growth in the US. 
For industry as a whole, French 
wages have risen the sharpest—up 
139% in the ’50-59 decade. German 
wages were up 91%; British, 77%; 
Swedish, 100%. With adjustments for 
inflation, however, Germany shows 
the greatest gain—5S8%, compared 
with 43% for France. 

Within the chemical industry, Ger- 
man wage costs again have risen most, 
as shown by a comparison (table) of 
what happened in the five biggest 
European producing countries (Ger- 
many, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and the U.K.) between Oct. ’57 and 
April ’59—the period covered by the 
best study* to date on the subject. 

Not Enough Workers: The impact 
of the labor shortage is most clearly 
seen in Germany, where chemical in- 
dustry wages rose about 40% during 
the last five years, while working 
hours were chopped from 48/week 
in ’56 to 44 hours in the summer of 
*60—with each reduction granted at 
full pay. 

But government can be more im- 
portant than labor supply in determin- 
ing wages. The Netherlands offers a 
good example. Between Nov. ’57 and 
April °59, Dutch chemical industry 
wages rose only about 3.8%—the 
smallest rise of the major European 
producers. Under a °45 decree, the 
government followed a planned wage 
policy, which linked wage increases 
throughout all sectors of commerce 
and industry. This policy was made 
more flexible in ’59, but the govern- 
ment still has the last word on wage 
increases, and approval still depends 
on the increase not having an infla- 
tionary effect. 

Actually, it’s impossible to compare 
European countries’ labor costs with a 
great degree of accuracy. That’s be- 
cause social charges (fringe benefits) 
figure so heavily in European labor 
costs, and the label covers different 
things in each country. The best stud- 
ies on the subject, such as the one 
on which the chart (above) is based, 
try to take these differences into ac- 
count, but rely in part on estimates. 

The importance of fringe benefits 
in industry varies widely from coun- 
try to country in Europe, ranging (in 
April °59) from about 71.5% of total 
hourly wage costs in Italy to only 


about 14% in Great Britain. In the 


* By the French National Institute of Statis- 
tics and Economic Studies. 
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U.S., the average is in the neighbor- 
hood of 20%. 

British unions have never put great 
stress on fringe benefits. Most chemi- 
cal companies have long had pension 
and sick-pay plans (which have 
usually been initiated by the employ- 
ers). 

On the other end of the scale, 
Italy’s wages are among the lowest in 
Western Europe, and its fringe bene- 
fits are probably the highest. In addi- 
tion to wages, employers have to con- 
tribute to family allowances, health 
insurance, severance pay, pensions, 
etc. There is a fund for constructing 
workers’ houses, to which companies 
contribute 1.1% of their workers’ 
wages (the workers contribute 
0.53%). And in addition to vacation 
pay, workers get a Christmas bonus of 
200 hours pay, and usually another 
bonus either at Easter or the August 
holidays. 

Whetted Appetites: It’s clear that 
with European business booming and 
with the relatively fat paycheck of the 
U.S. worker in plain view, Euro- 
pean workers won't be content with 
the gains they’ve already made. (U.S. 
chemical workers average about $3/- 
hour, compared with 83¢/hour in 
Germany.) 

The pressure may rise the most 
dramatically in Italy. Ten years ago, 
the Italian worker was happy if he 
had a radio. Now he wants a TV 
set, an icebox, a washing machine. 
But he’s still lucky if he earns enough 
to meet his family’s basic needs. 

Italian unions complain that the 
Italian industrialist is among the least 
“enlightened” in Europe. Among their 
complaints: although the biggest Italian 
chemical firms have seen an increase 
in productivity of 30-35% since ’58, 
their productivity bonuses are at a 
standstill. Montecatini’s, for example, 
has been stationary at 12% for the 
last five or six years. 

Later this year, the °58 National 
Contract of the Italian chemical in- 
dustry will expire, giving the unions 
a chance to press new demands. High- 
er wages will probably be on top of 
their list. The unions are expected to 
bid for a boost in the national mini- 
mum wage, a cut in the number of 
geographic wage zones and in the size 
of the differentials between them, and 
for equal pay for women, who. com- 
prise 40% of the chemical industry’s 
labor force. 





Hourly Chemical Wages 
Oct. '57 | April ’59 
U.K. 78¢ 80¢ 
W. Germany 72¢ 83¢ 
Italy 66¢ 71¢ 
Belgium n.a. 76¢ 




















France! 66¢ 77¢ 
Netherlands 55¢ 57¢ 


U.S. $2.85 |$3.03 


1 Figures for both poe converted at ‘59 
rate of 490 francs/$1. 




















The Italian unions also want pro- 
ductivity bonuses to more closely fol- 
low actual increases in productivity, 
and they want them to be stipulated 
in the National Contract, instead of 
merely being suggested. 

Also on the list: a cut in working 
hours, mostly through more holidays, 
especially where the work is harmful 
to health. And the unions will press for 
rules bringing the Italian industry up 
to the standards of the rest of Europe 
in protecting workers from such health 
hazards as contact with harmful chem- 
icals. 

Elsewhere in Europe, there is, of 
course, continuing demands for high- 
er hourly rates. But other demands 
will be receiving as much emphasis. 

Top item on the French unions’ 
list of grievances is the country’s pres- 
ent zone system of wages, which re- 
sults in at least five different wage 
scales for each category of work. The 
unions want uniform national wages 
as badly as they want higher wages. 
They also want job classifications up- 
graded to take into account the in- 
creased responsibilities and tensions 
that have accompanied automation. 
They want the labor force increased, 
and the work week cut progressively 
to 40 hours with no loss in the over- 
time pay now earned for working 
over 40 hours. (This would mean a 
25% increase in earnings.) Until then, 
they are asking for premium pay for 
night work. Finally, they want a fourth 
week of paid vacation, as salaried 
employees get now. 

These goals French union leaders 
hope to win on the national level. For 
the moment they’re leaving the ques- 
tions of actual wage increases to be 
settled on a company basis. 

Along with their successful push 








WHAT'S NEWS IN ENJAY TECHNICAL SERVICE 











Enjay helps reduce cost of 90°C vinyl wire insulation... 


An important part of Enjay Technical 
Service is developing useful new prod- 
ucts that reduce costs, yet maintain 
performance. Ditridecyl phthalate for 
use in plasticizing vinyl wire insula- 
tion is a good example of this research 
activity. By tests, such as the oven 
aging shown above, Enjay was able to 
prove that DTDP, made from Enjay 
tridecyl alcohol, performs as an effi- 
cient, non-volatile plasticizer for 90°C 
wire — yet reduces plasticizer cost. 


Test results, at right, show that the 
insulation exceeds the U.L. Specifica- 
tions. 

Enjay research facilities and tech- 
nical skills are available to customers 
in the vinyl wire, film and sheeting 
industries. 

If you would like to receive a free 
copy of our new Technical Bulletin No. 
20 on Enjay oxo alcohol for plasti- 
cizers, write to 15 West 51st Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


TEST RESULTS: 7 DAYS @ 121°C 


U.L. Specification OTOP 
Minimum Plasticizer 
65% retention 100% retention 
101% retention 
127% retention 
0.36 megohm 
based on 
1000 ft. 


Elongation 

Tensile Strength 
Dielectric Strength 
Insulation Resistance* 


* 1 day and 7 days @ 113°C. 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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use Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There's a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 

* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 


FREE SAMPLE 


and new manual on foam control 


l Dow Corning|l 
I CORPORATIONI 
MIDLAND micnican| 
Dept. 22\ba | 
Please rush o FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning 
silicone defoamer for my product or process, 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


OthOr): encccnnnnccnowcccccceeneseooeeeose: 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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for higher wages, the German unions 
have also successfully pressed for 
shorter hours. In February they won 
a new industry-wide agreement to in- 
crease basic vacations from 12 to 15 
days, which means workers are en- 
titled to vacations of up to 20 days, 
depending on age. Next January, vaca- 
tions will again be increased to a 
range of 18 to 22 days. 

At the same time, it was agreed to 
keep the present 44-hour work week 
in force until the end of ’63, then to 
cut it to 42.5 hours without cutting 
pay. 

British unions have also been ask- 
ing for a cut in working time. Until 
last year the work week since World 
War II had remained at about 44-45 
hours. The unions started their 
drive for a cut to 40 hours in ’59, 
and a year ago won a compromise 
cut in the chemical industry to 42 
hours. 

Earlier this year the British chemi- 
cal industry employers association 
turned down the unions’ request for a 
standard three-week vacation. That 
issue isn’t dead. Meanwhile, the unions 
did win a small gain this year—time- 
and-a-half pay for shift workers 
between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. Saturdays. 

Shaky Front: As they push for more 
gains, Europe’s chemical unions will 
have on their side the pressure of a 
manpower shortage and the healthy 
condition of chemical company cof- 
fers. 

But they are also struggling against 
many of the disadvantages that have 
limited their success in the past. 

Politically, European labor unions 
often make a lot of noise, cause a 
lot of trouble and exert a lot of in- 
fluence. But as collective bargaining 
agents, they are generally weak, com- 
pared with unions in the U.S. The 
reasons are manifold. 

A big part of their problem is often 
that they are too small and poor to 
be very effective. This is especially 
true in Italy and France, where, re- 
spectively, only about 35% and 20- 
25% of organizable workers are union 
members. Behind this scanty show- 
ing is difficulty of persuading hard- 
pressed workers that membership is 
worth scraping up dues. In Italy, half 
of the relatively few workers who 
do join the union don’t pay their 
dues. 

Because they are weak, European 
unions cannot accomplish much for 


the workers; and because they do not 
accomplish much, they find it hard 
to attract new members. 

And the vicious cycle goes on. 
Lacking strength, most European 
unions have aligned themselves with 
political parties, hoping to win with 
political pressure what they couldn't 
win at the bargaining table. On the 
Continent this has resulted in debilitat- 
ing fragmentation along politico-reli- 
gious lines — Catholic, Christian 
Democrat, Socialist, Communist, Re- 
publican, Liberal, etc. Italy, for ex- 
ample, has three unions in the chemi- 
cal industry associated with the 
Socialist and Communist parties, the 
Christian Democrats, and the Social 
Democrat and Republican parties. 
France has three important national 
labor unions and a fourth for tech- 
nicians, supervisors, and foremen; the 
chemical industry deals with all four, 
as well as a group of independent 
unions. 

Another factor which has weakened 
European unions is the general prac- 
tice of industry-wide bargaining. Gen- 
erally, minimums for wages and fringe 
benefits and standards for working 
conditions are negotiated on a na- 
tional or state level by committees 
representing the employer association 
and the unions within a specific in- 
dustry. The realities of the labor mar- 
ket have prompted most companies to 
pay above the minimum levels, but 
because there is generally no bargain- 
ing at the plant or company level, 
a lot of leverage has been kept out 
of the unions’ hands. 

And Europe doesn’t have union 
shops—unions vie for proportional 
representation within each plant, di- 
viding up what little influence they 
can exert. In Italy, the situation is 
even more extreme: unions are repre- 
sented within the plants by dues col- 
lectors, “activists,” etc., but employers 
do not recognize their right to func- 
tion as an organization within the 
plant. 

In fact, not until the past year did 
Italy have law-enforcing labor con- 
tracts, giving collective bargaining 
legal status. 

A trend away from industry-wide 
bargaining has been developing. In 
France, Pechiney, St. Gobain, Ugine, 
and Rhone-Poulenc have all adopted 
plant agreements. In England, im- 
patience with the lack of aggressive- 
ness on the part of the national 
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How to cool off a hot seat 


Baking furniture finishes normally requires rather 
high temperatures. But furniture manufacturers who 
use V-C Acid Phosphates as catalysts find that they 
can drop curing temperatures to 140°F...and even 
lower! What’s more, these V-C Phosphates shorten cur- 
ing time... make finishes harder, more resistant to wear 





V-C ORGANIC ACID PHOSPHATES 


Acid No. Sp. Gravity Flash Point Soluble 
Minimum 20°/4°C C.0.C. in Water 


Methyl 660 1.41 235° F Soluble 
Ethyl 565 1.27 245°F Soluble 
Butyl 430 1.13 265°F Slightly 
Isooctyl 305 1.02 335°F 
Stearyl 165 0.896(67°C) 440°F 
Phenyl 360 1.284(48°C) 255°F 


Insoluble 


Insoluble 





Slightly 


Octylpheny! 200 1.080(65°C) 290°F Insoluble 








and chemical action. They also permit lacquer formu. 
lation at high solids, making minimum-coat application 
more practical. 

V-C Acid Phosphates are strong organic acids which 
form useful salts with alkalies and amines. They offer a 
high degree of purity and are very light in color. Solu- 
bilities change with chain length. In addition to furni- 
ture finishes, V-C Acid Phosphates are used in coatings 
for appliances, automobiles, floors, paper and other sur- 
faces. As chemical intermediates, they help formulate 
rust preventatives, anti-static agents, lubricants, oil ad- 
ditives and flame-proofing compounds. 

Samples and complete information on the use of 
V-C phosphates as catalysts in surface coatings are 
yours on request. Ask for V-C Product Information 
Bulletin No. 18. Write to: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia + Phone: Milton 8-0113 


VC Acid Phosphates 
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SEMI-SOLIDS 
BECOME 


WITH THE ADDITION OF 


MARASPERSE® 


LOW COST, MORE EFFECTIVE, DISPERANTS 


By adding only .05% to 3.0% of 
Marasperse (based on the weight of 
solids), a viscous pasty mass be- 
comes an easy-to-handle free-flow- 
ing liquid. The action of Mara- 
sperse prevents, and reverts, the floc- 
culation of insoluble particles in 
water suspension. Only the state of 
the mass is changed. The volume is 
unaffected because the Marasperse 
is taken into solution by the avail- 
able water. 


The versatility of Marasperse dis- 
persants is best described by the 
variety of applications in use, such 
as oil well drilling muds, gypsum 
slurries, ceramic slips, pesticides, 
dyestuffs, industrial cleaners, con- 
crete, pigment, carbon black and 
clay dispersions, ore flotations, and 
many others. 


Marasperses are water-soluble, non- 
hygroscopic, non-fermenting, free- 
flowing powders. For additional in- 
formation use the handy coupon. 


A Division of American Can Company A) 
CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
*Registered U.S. trademark 
MARATHON « A Division of American Can Co. 
CHEMICAL SALES DEPT. + MENASHA, WIS. 
Please send Information File No. W-41 [1 
Samples [) of MARASPERSE for use in 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 





Please attach to your company letterhead. 
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unions has led to an_ increasing 
amount of trouble from the “shop 
steward movement,” as plant leaders 
demand more militant action and 
take matters into their own hands. 
Last year Britain was hit by a record 
number of work stoppages—2,814— 
although no major strikes were offi- 
cially recognized by the national 
unions. 

Traditionally, British unions have 
shown discipline, with orders coming 
down from the top, and national 
leaders able to insure that national 
agreements would be lived up to. Now 
they may be heading toward re- 
organization and more local militancy. 

The relative ineffectuality of Eu- 
rope’s labor unions also stems from 
the traditional relationship between 
employee and employer—a sense of 
class position and cooperation which 
runs all the way back to medieval 
times. Although it hasn’t been lavish 
with wages, European management 
has taken a more paternalistic attitude 
toward its workers, has provided more 
fringe benefits, such as housing. Thus, 
while modern Socialism was born in 
Europe and has left its political im- 
print there, the sense of conflict be- 
tween worker and owner has probably 
found much sharper definitions in the 
US. 

Changing Patterns: As the face of 
European industry changes in this pe- 
riod of massive investment and mass 
buying, the tone and structure of labor 
relations will change too. But it will 
probably be a long time before there 
is any real equality of wages. 

The Common Market concept in- 
cludes the idea of a free flow of 
labor, which theoretically should lead 
to more uniform conditions. But al- 
though the legal bars are coming 
down, capital has proved more mo- 
bile than labor. (Most workers who 
leave areas of high unemployment 
such as Italy eventually return.) 

The pull of investment to low-labor- 
cost areas will help level wages, espe- 
cially when induced by local govern- 
ment concessions such as tax breaks. 
That, too, seems a long-term process, 
particularly for industries like the 
chemical industry, where labor costs 
have been playing a relatively small 
part in investment decisions. 

But even though wide variations 
may persist from area to area, labor 
costs throughout Europe are obviously 


going up. 
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JUST OUT 
MATHEMATICAL 
HANDBOOK FOR 
SCIENTISTS AND 

ENGINEERS 


Definitions, Theorems, and Formulas 
for Reference and Review 


By GRANINO A, KORN 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 
University of Arizona 


and THERESA M. KORN 


Quick, reliable access to information 
in all areas of mathematics is provided 
in this authoritative Handbook for engi- 
neers, scientists, and others whose work 
involves the use of mathematics and its 
methodology. Here are helpful definitions, 
theorems, and formulas .. . and an out- 
line of mathematical methods essential 
for accuracy and speed in today’s science 
and engineering applications. 

Each of the book’s 21 chapters provides 
rapid review of an entire mathematical 
area. Among the topics covered are vec- 
tor analysis, calculus, Fourier analysis, 
Laplace transforms, Boolean algebra, ten- 
sor analysis, random processes, correla- 
tion functions, numerical computation, 
and finite-difference methods. By the use 
of boxed groups of related formulas and 
data, a full range of material is incor- 
porated in one easy-to-use volume. Scores 
of tables and illustrations highlight vital 
facts and methods . . . and a comprehen- 
sive index makes the book an ideal mathe- 
matical dictionary. 

From complex numbers and curvilinear 
coordinates . . . through maxima and 
minima, models, and matrices . .. to 
differential geometry, statistics, and spe- 
cial functions—this Handbook brings you 
ready means for answering virtually any 
mathematical problem likely to arise in 
your day-to-day work. 943 pp., 110 tables, 
$20.00 (nayable $5.00 in 10 days and $5.00 
monthly). 





Also Noteworthy .. . 


THERMODYNAMICS 


Just Out—2d Ed. Chemical applica- 
tions of thermodynamics. By G. Lewis 
and M. Randall; rev. by K. Pitzer and 
L. Brewer, Univ. of Calif. 723 pp., 
$12.50 


MEDICINE MAKERS 
OF KALAMAZOO 


Just Out. A fascinating account of the 
history, growth, and accomplishments 
of a typical pharmaceutical house. 
By L. Engel. 261 pp., $4.50 





Seine te anceinanataneranaccnens 


aa a a au aa. i ae 


Beteew. Hill Book Co., Inc., 
327 W. 4ist St., New York 36, 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit 
for book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery 
costs, and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We 
pany delivery costs if you remit with this coupon 
—same return privilege.) 


Dest, Cw-4-8 
N. Y. 


mm ie. Korn—Math. Hdbk. for Scien. & 


oO! 
Engr., 20. 

($5. 00 in 10 days; $5.00 monthly) 

0 Lewis & Randall—Thermodyn., $12.50 

0) Engel—Med. Makers of Kal., $4.50 


(PRINT) 
Name 


Address . 
Cy ... Zone 
Company 
Position 


For price and terms outside 
— McGraw-Hill Int’l., N. 





NEW FROM SWIFT & COMPANY... 


FLEXICHEM B-FOOD GRADE © 


(Scuiui. Stearate) 


Type of salt: 
Physical form: 


Fineness: 


a 
Bland 


Color: 
Odor: 
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Out of extensive research at Swift & Company comes Flexichem 
“B= Food Grade. This is a remarkably fine, highly uniform powder 
that will disperse rapidly and thoroughly in water or solvent systems 
to help produce a controlled jelling action. Flexichem B—Food 
Grade is expected to find use in food packaging materials such as 
paper, plastics and rubber. It can also be used as a conditioning 
additive in certain food and pharmaceutical products. 
The general properties listed above may suggest how Flexichem 
B—Food Grade can solve your specific problem. Write for details 


on trial or sample quantities. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, SOAP DEPARTMENT 


4115 Packers Ave., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Ze | Sewe Gour Srdudley ete with a wide range of chemical specialties. 
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WHAT IS AN OLEFIN? 


An olefin is an unsaturated hydrocarbon 
produced by cracking gaseous or liquid 
hydrocarbons. The simplest olefin, ethylene 
—which is highly reactive because of its 
double bond—combines so readily with 
other compounds that it is one of the basic 
building blocks of organic chemistry. 
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REACTIVITY... 


THE MASTER KEY 


TO ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY 


Olefins are dynamic, versatile, and highly 
reactive hydrocarbons. Their derivatives have 
played a vital part in developing hundreds of 
new synthetic organic chemicals. 


We, in the Olefins Company, are continually 
exploring the remarkable reactivity range of 
olefins and related products—unearthing new 
ideas and materials for potential new uses. 

We are also major suppliers of acetylene—a 
non-olefin derived from calcium carbide or 

natural gas, and available by pipeline for a 
wide range of industrial uses. 


In addition to our never-ending research and 
development program, we are continually seeking 
and finding more efficient and economical ways 
to perform the tasks of delivery, handling, and 
storage of materials. 


If you need specific information on the reactivity 
potentialities of olefins or data on the various 
non-olefinic products we market—including 
calcium carbide, quicklime, and lime hydrate— 
write Union Carbide Olefins Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 


UNION CARBIDE 
OLEFINS COMPANY 





Another Sinclair First— 
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Now you can get 99%+ propylene in quantity. This high 
purity material — essential to polypropylene manufac- 
ture — is available in commercial volume. Whatever your 
needs — cylinder, transport or tank car — Sinclair can make 
prompt shipments. 


Take advantage of this new high quality product. It’s free 
from harmful impurities. Write or call us for complete 
information and samples. 





Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation *¢ 600 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. *« Ci 6-3600 
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Structural steel 


Aluminum 


Titanium 


Heat-treated steel 


Tensile Strength 


40,000 psi. 
80,000 psi. 


80,000-105,000 psi. 


120,000 psi. 


Filament-wound 


reinforced plastic 


150,000 psi. 


In the Wrapper, a New Match for Metals 


The Society of Aerospace Material 
and Process Engineers held a three- 
day conference on filament winding 
in Pasadena, Calif., last week. And 
the chemical process industries eyed 
the proceedings with more than pass- 
ing interest. The properties that make 
filament winding attractive for rocket 
casings (above) are sparking interest 
in its possible use as a construction 
material for chemical process equip- 
ment. 

Filament-wound, glass __fiber-rein- 
forced plastics might substitute for 
higher-priced metals and alloys. 

Most fabricators thus far have been 
too busy with rocket casings to at- 
tempt to develop a process industries 
market. But this situation is now be- 
ginning to change. Just one week be- 
fore the Pasadena conference, Bruns- 
wick Corp. reported it had set up an 
Industrial Products Division at Mus- 
kegon, Mich. Aim: to develop indus- 
trial applications for reinforced plas- 
tics, including filament-wound tanks, 
vats and exhaust-system ducting. 

About a month ago, Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson (Kansas City, Mo.) completed 


a new plant at Ardmore, Okla., with 
side-by-side facilities for turning out 
production quantities of rocket cas- 
ings and epoxy resin-bonded, filament- 
wound, glass-fiber tanks for the proc- 
ess industries. The tanks are 10 and 
12 ft. in diameter, 8, 15 and 20 ft. 
high, cylindrical in shape. Fabricat- 
ing techniques are highly automated, 
directed by punched-tape specifica- 
tions. 

Justin Enterprises (Cincinnati) re- 
cently reported it is fabricating 6- 
and 8-ft. diameter (1,000 and 2,000 
gal.) spherical tanks using filament- 
wound glass fiber with a bisphenol-A 
polyester resin that is said to have 
greater corrosion resistance than gen- 
eral-purpose polyesters. 

In the piping field, Amercoat Corp. 
(South Gate, Calif.) has been making 
filament-wound pipe for about three 
years. Spiral-Glas Pipe Co. (Old 
Bridge, N.J.) is in pilot production 
using Enjay’s Buton resin instead of 
polyesters and the more-expensive 


epoxies (CW, Feb. 20, ’60, p. 108). 


Spiral-Glas hopes to be in commercial 
production by early next year. And 


several companies (e.g., Roskear En- 
gineering, Thompsonville, Conn.; Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul; Haveg Industries, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Ed Conley Plastic Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.) reportedly are at vari- 
ous stages of development—some 
employing tape wrapping, which is 
actually a form of filament winding. 

Strength Through Winding: In the 
most commonly used winding tech- 
nique, glass roving (unwoven fila- 
ments) is fed from a spool through 
an impregnating resin bath, then 
wound onto a mandrel. In other tech- 
niques, preimpregnated roving is fed 
through a softening oven and onto a 
mandrel (or fed directly onto a heated 
mandrel); or dry roving is wound onto 
a mandrel and the resin applied there- 
after. Theoretically all the filaments 
are under pure tensile load, the wind- 
ing supplies the strength and resin is 
not required. 

In practice, however, the greatest 
strength results from a structure that 
contains about 20% resin (by weight) 
and 80% glass. According to Richard 
E. Young of Hercules Powder Co., 
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each filament may not be under equal 
tension, or there may be some imper- 
fections in the filaments. In either 
case, strength is reduced. 

The resin has the effect of shorten- 
ing the length of the filaments, dis- 
tributing the stress, increasing the 
strength. And, according to Young, 
the resin increases elasticity; the 
glass tends to be brittle. Epoxy resins, 
which have greater elasticity than 
polyesters, have increased the strength 
of filament-wound structures from 
about 100,000-psi. tensile strength to 
150,000 psi. and higher. 

To get maximum strength the glass 
roving must be untwisted—in a form 
that lies flat. Woven tapes do not 
provide this maximum strength, al- 
though some reports on pipe testing 
indicate that the difference in strength 
is difficult to detect in field use. 

Ahead of Needs: Young began 
working on filament-wound structures 
about 14 years ago under a consult- 
ing contract with M. W. Kellogg. The 
work was for the Bureau of Ordnance, 
aimed at developing a strong, light- 
weight pressure vessel. Young Devel- 
opment Laboratories (Rocky Hill, 
N.J.) produced the first test specimens 
about 12 years ago. “The technique 
was ahead of requirements at the 
time,” says Young. 

But the need arose when rockets 
gained prominence. And Hercules, 
which was doing related work at its 
Allegany Ballistics Laboratory, ac- 


PEANUTS 


quired Young’s firm two years ago. 
Young holds a patent on the helical 
winding pattern and process for the 
filament-wound structural material, 
called Spiralloy (see cartoon, below). 

The single-circuit winding pattern, 
used by the string industry for years, 
is not covered by Young’s patent. But 
beyond that the patent situation is 
unclear. So far, Amercoat and Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson have obtained li- 
censes from Hercules, which is alsu 
out to develop industrial applications. 
Spiral-Glas, which began working in 
the field about 12 years ago, has its 
own patent on a continuous process 
for winding vertically. 

Others (e.g., Brunswick) hold pat- 
ents and have applied for patents. 
Added complication: filament winding 
is basically a simple technique, which 
makes it easy for fly-by-nighters to 
set up. Most firms with experience— 
Narmco Industries, Zenith Plastics, 
Lamtex Industries and Apex Rein- 
forced Plastics Division of White 
Sewing Machine—have had little or 
no experience outside the military. 

Process Industry Needs: While 
rocket industry needs have pushed 
filament-winding developments ahead 
rapidly, the chemical industry has been 
cautious so far. For one thing, rocket 
requirements may call for high 
strength and performance, but the 
rocket casing has a relatively short life. 
The process industries’ use requires 
performance over a long period of 


time. The failure of a pipeline or 
tank may be much more disastrous 
than a failure on the launching pad. 

Filament-wound _ structures have 
high tensile strength. But compres- 
sive strength (about 70,000 psi.) and 
bearing strength (35,000 psi.) are only 
moderate. Interlaminar shear strength 
(average: 3,000 psi.) is low. And phys- 
ical properties are limited by the resins 
used. (Present temperature range: 
300-500 F.) 

Rocket casings can be insulated; but 
insulating the filament-wound struc- 
ture adds to cost. Chemical com- 
panies—e.g., Dow and Union Carbide 
Plastics—have been working on resins 
of greater temperature resistance. 
Special fillers and insulating materials 
(Raybestos-Manhattan, H. I. Thomp- 
son Fiber Glas Co. and Avco are 
among those that have been working 
in this field) can increase temperature 
range to 700-1000 F—but at high 
cost. 

And the glass fibers and resins 
must resist chemical attack, which be- 
comes more severe at higher tem- 
peratures. (Distilled water is con- 
sidered the most serious attacker of 
the glass fibers, particularly at tem- 
peratures above 200 F.) Water can 
cause the fibers to swell and even- 
tually fracture. (The epoxy, or other 
resin, used for lining and coating, 
must guard the fiber.) 

Another problem: developing stand- 
ard test methods of evaluating ma- 
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Proof of filament winding’s (in this case, Hercule:’ Spiralloy) acceptance in rocket construction is pointed up in cartoon. 
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Put 30% more bulk into your detergents 
with spray-dried phosphates 


When we spray-dry sodium phos- 
phates we come up with hollow, air- 
filled granules that are 70% bulkier 
than conventional phosphates. Sodi- 
um tripolyphosphate and tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate are available in spray- 
dried forms. 

Use this form in your detergents 
and you can gain from 20% to as 
much as 30% more bulk without add- 


ing a tenth of a penny to your cost. 


Dissolve faster Spray-dried sodium 
tripolyphosphates dissolve two to 
three times faster than conventional 
forms, since they have so much more 
surface area. 

No bridging or caking The air con- 
tent of phosphates keeps them loose 
and free flowing at all times. Sodium 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phosphorus Division, Box 326, Dept. CW-4, Jeffersonville, Indiana 
OTHER SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tripolyphos phate is 97% to 99% pure 
highest in the industry. For more 
information on these spray-dried 
products or other phosphates, write to 
the address below. Disodium phos- 
phate, trisodium phosphate, sodium 
hexametaphosphate, and sodium tri- 
polyphosphate are available in con- 
ventional density, granular form. 


HOOKER 
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Check us for dota, prices, efc. on 


UNUSUAL, USEFUL 
AVAILABLE 


INDOLEACETIC ACID 
INDOLEBUTYRIC ACID 
2-CARBETHOXYCYCLOPENTANONE 


CYCLOPENTYLPROPIONIC ACID 
(And the Acid Chloride) 


1,2-DIMETHOXYETHANE, Anhydrous 
(Ethylene Glycol Dimethyl! Ether) 


LEAD TETRA-ACETATE 
(80-90% active ingredient) 


NEOPENTYL ALCOHOL 


N-IODOSUCCINIMIDE (NIS) 
(56.0% Min. Act. I) 


OXAMIDE (Highest melting organic 
compound 


Write Dept. “A” 


ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. 


PRODUCERS OF FINE ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








PRODUCTION 


terials and process variables for fila- 
ment-wound structures. The Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory has done con- 
siderable work in this area (CW 
Technology Newsletter, March 18), 
proposed a set of test methods at 
last week’s Pasadena meeting. 

In general the process industries 
have limited filament-wound equip- 
ment to low-pressure (about 100 psi.) 
and low-temperature (200-350 F) ap- 
plications. For example, BS&B’s tanks 
and Amercoat’s piping were first 
used in oil field service. 

Competitive Cost: The cost of fila- 
ment-wound equipment is difficult to 
pin down because the type of con- 
struction can vary widely, depending 
on the application. The cost most 
often mentioned is about $2/Ib. 
This precludes competition with car- 
bon steel, which costs about one-third 
or one-quarter of that amount. But 
filament winding can compete in the 
alloy and specialty lining area (e.g., 
brick-lined tanks would cost about 
five times as much). 

In one example, a fabricator says 
that a filament-wound, %%-in.-thick 
tank for low-pressure (below 100 
psi.) service would cost about $3.50/- 
sq.ft. A comparable stainless-steel 
tank might cost about $18/sq.ft. 

And the cost of shipping and erect- 
ing a filament-wound tank would 
probably be considerably less, based 
on weight alone. For example, a 12x 
20-ft. tank made by BS&B weighs 
about 1,600 Ibs.; a steel tank about 
8,000 Ibs. 

One reason why acceptance of fila- 
ment-wound equipment may be slow 
in the CPI: it must compete with 
less-expensive conventional glass-cloth 
and mat-reinforced plastic construc- 
tion. But there is no competition be- 
tween the two when it comes to phy- 
sical properties. A conventional lam- 
inate with 30-40% resin (by weight) 
has only about 25% of the tensile 
strength, about 75% of the compres- 
sive strength, about 50% of the flex- 
ural strength and about 80% of the 
bearing strength of filament-wound 
material. 

Glass-fiber, filament-wound §struc- 
tures seem to have a long road to 
travel in gaining wide application in 
the chemical industries. But with the 
military pushing for improvements, 
the chemical industries could find 
many potential applications ma- 
terializing sooner than expected. 
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PLANT PROXIMITY 


Mathieson Urea is pro- 


duced in the heart of the 
industrial East at North 
Claymont, Delaware, be- 
tween Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. Consumers 
are serviced swiftly over 
turnpike and main-line 
rail routes. At the same 
time, nearby major port 
cities provide rapid ex- 
port and coastal service 
on a wide choice of ves- 


sels and barges. 
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INDUSTRIAL GRADE CRYSTALS AND PELLETS 
HIGH PURITY UREA FOR BETTER END PRODUCTS 


PRODUCT QUALITY Mathieson Urea is manufactured under rigid 
quality controls to exacting specifications by the famous Montecatini 
process. The result is a consistently high-purity product that meets the 


standards established for all Mathieson chemicals. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE Customer requirements receive alert, day- 
to-day follow-up. Mathieson’s wide experience in the marketing of 
chemicals, its seasoned staff of technical service specialists and its net- 
work of district sales offices all combine to provide well-integrated 


customer service. 


SPECIFICATIONS (Shipping limits) CRYSTAL PELLET 
Total N, % 46.0 min. 46.0 min. 
Biuret, % 0.25 max. 1.5 max. 
pH (10% sol. at 20°C) 7.0—9.5 7.5—9.8 
Moisture, % 0.4 0.5 
Free ammonia, ppm 30 max. 170 max. 
Ash, ppm 30 max. 40 max. 
Iron, ppm 1.5 max. 2.0 max. 
Color, A.P.H.A. (10 % MeOH sol.) 7 10 max. 


Turbidity, A.P.H.A. (50 gm in 100 mi MeOH) 18 








20 max. 





athieson 
(44 Urea 





DISTRICT SALES 
OFFICES 


For Industrial and Feed Grades: 


ATLANTA 16, GEORGIA 
225 Chester Ave., S.E. 
Murray 8-5916, 5917 


BurFraLo 3, New York 
Rand Building 
Madison 3519 


Cuarotte 2, N.C. 
Liberty Life Building 
Edison 3-1175, 1176 


Cuicaco 11, [Luinors 
400 N. Michigan Ave. 
Superior 7-7143 


SHIPPING INFORMATION eer ee 
pa CaN eis AR a eR aaa ele Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Mathieson industrial grade urea is packaged in 100 lb. Main 1-1983 


net, multi-wall, moisture-resistant bags. Bulk, carload Houston 2, Texas 


and truckload shipments are available, as well as pal- Gulf Building 
letized shipments for simplified storage and handling. wer 
New Or eans 12, La. 
For further information on Mathieson Urea, contact Nat’l. Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
your Olin Mathieson district sales office or write to 529-5557 
Olin Mathi Chemical C ion, Chemical pga 
in Mathieson -Chemical Corporation, Chemicals 529-5559 


Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
New York 22, New York 
745 Fifth Avenue 






ahem * Plaza 3-0700 
QD im PasapENA 8, CALIF. 
The 3848 E. Colorado St. Bldg. 
Murray 1-7477 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA 7, Pa. 
Phila. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Locust 3-2610 


Provipence 3, R.I. 
Hospital Trust Building 
Gaspee 1-2070, 2071 


St. Lous 5, Missour! 
8000 Bonhomme Street 
Volunteer 3-5300, 5301 


For Agricultural Grade: 


LittLeE Rock, ARKANSAS 
Medical Arts Bldg. 

1120 Marshall St. 
Franklin 6-2471 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


32 South Street 
Plaza 2-8300 


AD-1169-161 Printed in U.S.A. 
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Access to East Germany’s chemical technology is provided by a 
recent agreement between Limex, an East German state trading corpora- 
tion, and Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., contracting engineering firm whose 
North American headquarters are in Don Mills, Ont. Most of the country’s 
chemical developments have been clad in secrecy for 21 years. But H&G 
recently signed a contract to design and engineer an ethylene plant for the 
Walter Ulbricht Works in Leuna, East Germany, then negotiated a recipro- 
cal deal: the engineering firm will assist East Germans in buying Western 
know-how in exchange for rights to “all the main chemical processes” of 
East Germany. 





All told, H&G has obtained access to “some 60 processes.” 
Included: acetylene-based chemicals, acrylonitrile, vinyl compounds, 
chlorine, emulsion resins, synthetic fibers, caprolactam and acrylics. 


Columbium development will receive at least a temporary setback 
as a result of cancellation of programs to develop a nuclear-powered air- 
craft (See also Washington Newsletter, p. 27). Pratt & Whitney’s Canel 
(Connecticut Aircraft Nuclear Engine Laboratory) project probably took 
70% or more of the 200,000 Ibs. of columbium produced last year (mostly 
by Wah Chang). This demand was expected to taper off this year, pre- 
sumably as work on a prototype neared completion. But the cutoff was not 
expected to be so abrupt. Its importance to chemical process companies: 
it was providing a volume market, which was permitting the industry to 
gain experience in large-scale production and consequent cost reductions. 





Mass production of sea-water conversion plants by Fairbanks, 
Morse is on the way. The firm is now tooling up for production of its Beloit, 
Wis., plant, expects to start line production this year. Working with the 
Israeli government on the vacuum freezing process developed by Israel’s 
Alexander Zarchin, the firm is convinced that the method is the most 
economical one yet developed for getting fresh water from the sea. 





A plant to produce approximately 250,000 gal./day of fresh 
water is being installed in Elath, Israel’s only gateway to the Red Sea. It’s 
due for completion this year, is scheduled to be operating in ’62. Mean- 
while, both the Israelis and the U.S. company are continuing research 
aimed at dropping costs, and are pooling results. The mass production units 
will be designed to permit on-site modifications of any improvements that 
are developed. 


A gaseous envelope for underwater missiles may double the 
missile’s speed. Experiments carried out by Convair Division of General 
Dynamics indicate that a vapor layer surrounding an underwater vehicle 
can effect a 95% reduction in the friction drag of water—under optimum 
conditions. The gas is generated either by heating the vehicle (thereby 
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causing a steam barrier) or by building in a material that, on contact with 
sea water, reacts to form vapor and heat. For instance, a superheated 
graphite body has 95% less drag than a cold one. Convair envisions the 
concept as being valuable in a device such as the Polaris. It would permit 
the missile to get to the surface faster and, more important, would allow 
it to become airborne without dragging a considerable quantity of water 
along with it. It could also find application in torpedoes. No work has been 
done on submarines, but conceivably it could be extended to them. 


What may be a giant step in biochemistry has been taken at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory. G. David Novelli described to a joint 
Congressional committee on atomic energy how radioactivity has been put 
to work to synthesize proteins. By providing a means to observe the genetic 
process in a test tube, the work could have far-reaching effects. It could, 
for instance, permit the testing of a number of genetic theories and aid in 
finding out such information as how heredity is passed on. 





New insight into Olin’s route to synthetic glycerin may be in an 
Australian patent application (62,961/60). It describes conditions and 
separation steps for a process in which allyl alcohol is hypochlorinated and 
the product hydrolyzed (in the presence of soda ash) into aqueous glycerin. 





An instrument for remote measurement of the level of radioactive 
liquids is now under development by General Electric at its Hanford, 
Wash., works. A prototype has been built and has operated well under con- 
ditions simulating those of an actual waste tank. An accurate inventory of 
the radioactive material is essential to prevent sludge formation and give 
warning of leaks. The problem is that the combination of heat, corrosive 
chemicals and radiation, rules out use of nearly all conventional liquid 
measuring devices. 





At the present time a metal tape is lowered into the tank and, on 
contact, completes an electrical circuit and permits the level to be read. 
The new approach is to employ an electrode sheathed in quartz. The elec- 
trode sends high-frequency radio currents into the waste and the level is 
determined by the amount of current that is absorbed. 


Research expenditures as a function of the gross national product 
have fallen under the scrutiny of the National Science Foundation in its 
latest survey. It found: amounts spent for research and development in 
"59 ($12.4 billion) came to 2.6% of the GNP; this percentage has been 
relatively constant over the past few years; expenditures for basic research 
account for only 0.2% of the GNP in recent years. The study also indi- 
cates that R&D expenditures represent approximately one-tenth of total 
national investment, but are relatively independent of capital expenditures 
for plant and equipment. While industrial organizations cut back capital 
expenditures from $37 billion in °57 to $30.5 billion in ’58, research out- 
lays stayed fairly constant. 











NEVILLE COUMARONE-INDENE RESIN was mixed with alu- 
minum pigment and petroleum spirits in this test. The pic- 
ture was taken exactly three minutes after the spatula was 
removed from the test tube. Leafing has risen to 78% of 
the immersed surface. 


COMPETITIVE RESIN used in this otherwise identical test 
formula was a well-known hydrocarbon petroleum type. 
Test procedure was exactly the same, and after three min- 
utes complete leafing had occurred on only 46% of the 
area of immersion. 


Try this aluminum pigment leafing test 
pitting Neville C-I°Resin against others 


To arrive at the evidence shown above, our 
technicians followed test procedures as outlined 
under ASTM 480-59T for the leafing properties 
of aluminum pigments, except that we used two 
resins while retaining the same pigment. We be- 
lieve the leafing advantage gained through the 
use of Neville Coumarone-Indene Resin is com- 
pletely self-evident in the left-hand picture. 

But there are several other benefits to be en- 
joyed through the use of Neville C-I Resin be- 
yond superior initial leafing. Leaf retention is 
also excellent, as is resistance to water, acid and 


alkali. Coatings dry quickly and are durable, 
flexible and uniform. Use the coupon below to 
write for Neville’s new aluminum paint bulletin. 


Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, Phenol 
Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum, Styrenated, 
Alkylated Phenol * Oils—Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plas- 
ticizing, Rubber Reclaiming * Solvents—2-50-W Hi- 
Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv* * High Purity 


Indene. *Trademark 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


(C) Please send me Neville’s free new aluminum paint bulletin. 
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A symbol for quality... 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
LOUISIANA ROCK SALT 





Diamond Crystal Rock Salt, mined at Jefferson 
Island, La., 
results in consistently better end products without 


one of the world’s purest deposits, 


the costly side reactions of impurities found in less 
pure salt. The reason? Diamond Crystal Rock Salt 
is 99% pure at its source. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company is one of the 
country’s leading producers of quality salts for all 
industries. Through modern research laboratories 


and product development projects, Diamond 


Crystal Salt Company has kept abreast of the 
Chemical Industry’s great strides forward. As a 
matter of fact, Diamond Crystal is the largest 
shipper of Rock Salt by barge on the inland water- 
ways. And, if called upon, Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company could furnish all the quality salt require- 
ments for the entire Chemical Industry. 

Learn exactly how these features can benefit 
you. For immediate service and consultation on 
your salt requirements, call or write the nearest 
Diamond Crystal sales office. 


Coa 


@ Diamond Crystal Salt Comp any 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIG 


PLANTS: AKRON. OHIO; JEFFERSON ISLAND, LA.; ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
SALES OFFICES: AKRON * ATLANTA ® BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO 
DETROIT * LOUISVILLE * MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
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Small grocery store dispenses bulk 
detergent by the scoopful. Method 
brought product into range of low- 
income families, spurred sales. 


Old and New Build a Boom i in Mexico 


Mexico’s growing demand for new 
consumer products is catapulting the 
making and merchandising of chemi- 
cal specialties into one of the fastest- 
expanding segments of Mexican in- 
dustry. The market for home laundry 
products alone has grown substantial- 
ly the last 10 years, to approximately 
100 million lbs./year. Mexico has 
proved to be a lucrative market for 
U.S. as well as native concerns—and 
both find that the key to success is 
the adaptation of selling techniques to 
local requirements. 

Mexico has much to recommend it 
as a growing market for U.S.-devel- 
oped specialties—although in general 
they must be made locally to be very 
profitable. The country’s population is 
now 35 million, and is climbing at 
one of the highest rates in the world, 
3.2% /year. With roughly one-seventh 
of Latin America’s total population, 
Mexico accounts for about one-fifth 
of the area’s purchasing power. Per- 
capita income is now only $350, but 
10 years ago it was only $160. And 
value of the country’s gross national 
product, about $11.2 billion this year, 
is advancing about 6% /year. 

A big reason behind the growth of 
the specialties market is Mexico’s rapid 
stride toward urbanization. It now has 
20 cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion; they hold more than 25% of the 
total population. Mexico City, 5 
million people, is one of the 10 largest 
cities in the world and also one of 
the most cosmopolitan and sophisti- 


cated. Areas in northwest Mexico, such 
as Monterrey, are accustomed to the 
English language and to U.S. con- 
sumer goods. But much of the South- 
ern portion of the country is still rural. 

Along with the growth of USS. 
brands—they are top-sellers in many 


advertising techniques—in most cases 
modified for the local market. The 
two most significant media are radio 
and motion picture theaters (the high 


ee 
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Supermarkets, selling conventionally 
packaged brandname products, are 
battlegrounds for sales war between 
U.S. and Mexican soapers. 
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Bustling modern Mexico City reflects 
the country's rising standard of fiving. 


illiteracy rate cuts down effectiveness 
of newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing). Almost everybody has a radio 
and can go to the movies, where ads 
are interspersed between feature films. 
Hair sprays, cosmetics and insecticides 
are heavily advertised in this way. 

Television is moving up fast. Mex- 
ico’s 400,000 TV sets are said to have 
an estimated 2 million audience. In 
economically poorer areas, TV owners 
often let their neighbors watch (charg- 
ing them for the privilege), which ex- 
pands the audience. 

After World War II the entry of 
big U.S. stores — e.g., Woolworth, 
Sears, Walgreen—helped boost mod- 
ern merchandising. (For instance, 
Sears, Roebuck de Mexico, S.A., in 
Mexico since "47, introduced display 
advertising and open pricing of mer- 
chandising. For its employees—100% 
natives—it offered training programs 
and fringe benefits such as its profit- 
sharing retirement plan. About 97% 
of Sears’ products are now manufac- 
tured locally and the company buys 
from more than 3,000 Mexican sup- 
pliers. ) 

Instalment buying is another recent 
concept that has put many lower-in- 
come families into a buying position. 
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Selling by the Barrel: A striking ex- 
ample of adapting to local customs is 
the detergents field, which has mush- 
roomed into a multimillion-dollar na- 
tive business during the preceding dec- 
ade. Competition is keen, with the 
U.S. soap giants, Procter & Gamble 
and Colgate-Palmolive, leading the 
race. P&G markets Star, Tide and 
Ace and is also having success with 
a Mexican offspring, Rapido. Colgate 
(probably the country’s top soaper) 
sells a locally made Fab. 

A Mexican soaper, La Corona, has 
come up swiftly and now is in a posi- 
tion to challenge the two U.S. leaders. 
La Corona pulled a major coup on its 
big competitors in marketing psychol- 
ogy. Reasoning that only the middle 
and upper classes could afford an ad- 
vertised brandname product (although 
promotion had built up a strong desire 
for detergents among lower-income 
consumers), La Corona began selling 
powdered detergents in bulk, omitting 
the brandname. Retail stores, buying 
it in barrels or cardboard cartons, 
could sell it by the scoopful, and 
wrap it in newspapers. This lowered 
the price to half that of other deter- 
gents and La Corona’s sales shot up. 

Soon the U.S. companies were 
forced into bulk sales. A Colgate offi- 
cial claims that Mexico is the only 
place where bulk detergents are sold 
but adds that Colgate now may intro- 
duce bulk marketing in other semi- de- 
veloped areas—e.g., Asia and Africa. 

La Corona, run by Esteban and 
Antonio Gonzalez, recently put a new 
detergent plant onstream and equals 
P&G in Mexican production capacity. 
Five more Mexican companies are 
building detergent plants, prompted by 
the switch to detergents from laundry 
soap. 

U.S. soaper Purex (South Gate, 
Calif.) has moved into northwest Mex- 
ico; it bought an old Mexican firm in 
Hermosillo, Sonora. Although it has 
topped other national brands in that 
area, Purex products are not yet na- 
tionally big in Mexico. 

To provide detergent raw materials 
Monsanto and Hooker have both put 
up tripolyphosphate plants in Mexico. 
At first, overproduction was the prob- 
lem, but briskly swelling demand 
may soon force the two producers to 
expand. Mexico’s detergent makers 
can get 95% of their raw materials 
locally, a fairly unusual situation in a 
newly industrialized nation. The coun- 


try offers tripolyphosphate, olein, al- 
kane and sodium sulfate. 

Despite the favorable raw-materials 
picture for detergents it’s more than 
likely that any future U.S. interest in 
the Mexican market will be channeled 
toward finished products. There’s less 
possibility that household specialties 
businesses will be nationalized; there 
is a very real threat that products 
dependent on petrochemical raw ma- 
terials (e.g., detergents) may be. 

Aerosols Wanted: At the opposite 
end of the marketing spectrum from 
bulk selling is Mexico’s growing in- 
terest in aerosol packaging. 

The first aerosol product to achieve 
popularity in Mexico was Revlon hair 
spray five years ago. Since then, hair 
sprays, as in the U.S., have remained 
the top-seller in aerosols. Other big- 
selling sprays are insecticides, room 
deodorants and colognes, in that order. 

The country’s pioneer aerosol filler 
is an American, Virgil Hiermeier, who 
went to Mexico six years ago, found 
that aerosols were either nonexistent 
or expensive as a result of import 
tax. He started a pilot plant and got 
into production in ’55. 

Last year Hiermeier’s company, Vir- 
mex-Envases Aerosol, custom pack- 
aged some 2.2 million units for 35 
clients, and output is expected to 
move up 25% in ’61. Although sev- 
eral other fillers (also marketers) have 
now entered the field, Virmex is by 
far the biggest—it reportedly has 85% 
of the market. It is strictly a contract 
packager, does no marketing. 

Two U.S. propellant companies are 
racing to get the first Mexican fluoro- 
carbon plants into operation. Du Pont 
will have a 25% interest in Halocar- 
buros, S.A., a new company formed 
by Industrias Quimicas de Mexico, 
S.A., to produce Freons. The plant, 
expected to be onstream by mid-’61, 
will have a capacity of 3 million 
lbs./year. General Chemical (Allied 
Chemical) is part owner of Quimo- 
basicos, S.A., a new firm formed by 
Grupo Quimico de Monterrey to man- 
ufacture Genetron propellants. 

Other components and ingredients 
for aerosols are already being made 
in Mexico. Valves are manufactured 
locally by a licensee of Aerosol Re- 
search Co. and containers by a Mexi- 
can licensee of Continental Can Co. 
Plastic bottles are due next. Anhy- 
drous alcohol was imported until the 
Mexican government recently levied 





How do you measure experience? 


Only one way—years in the business. And only Allied Chemical has 70 years’ experience with ammonia—/70 years 
in which we've probably solved any problem you run into . . . experience which grows with every service call and 
is always on call. Here are some factors you can measure directly: NUMBER AND LOCATION OF PLANTS — Compare 
Allied Chemical’s five industry-located plants. @ AVAILABLE FORMS — Compare Allied Chemical’s three forms— 
anhydrous and aqua ammonia and ammonium nitrate solutions. @ SHIPPING CONTAINERS — Compare Allied 
Chemical's ability to ship in any container you need—barges, tank cars, transport trucks, tank trucks, cylinders. 
@ DELIVERY SPEED — Compare Allied Chemical’s expedited shipments from bulk terminals in addition to its 
five plants. @ Evaluate all ammonia producers, then choose the one that measures up best on all counts... 


Allied Chemical has more experience with ammonia than any other producer 


Basic To llied NITROGEN DIVISION 
PROGRESS acuarteaciim Dept. AC 3-7-2, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Latest U.S.-made products crowd shelves 
—and price haggling is a thing of past. 


an import tax. Virmex has plans, how- 
ever, to produce the material locally. 

U.S. Brand Conscious: In other 
areas of the specialties market U.S. 
brands dominate. The top-selling in- 
secticides are S. C. Johnson’s Raid and 
Boyle-Midway’s Black Flag line. In the 
consumer wax field Johnson has man- 
ufactured in Mexico under the name 
of Ceras Johnson de Mexico, S.A., 
since °54. 

On the insecticide supply end, 
Diamond Alkali, through Diamond 
Chemical de Mexico; and Montrose 
Chemical Co., through Montrose Mex- 
icana (both in Mexico City), are big 
factors in the production of DDT. 
Diamond went into production of 
DDT in °55; Montrose brought its 
larger operation onstream in late °58. 

Sherwin-Williams, Devoe and Du 
Pont have highly successful Mexican 
paint operations. Du Pont has com- 
pleted a $5-million titanium dioxide 
plant to supply the local paint indus- 
try. On this operation Du Pont was 
the ice-breaker for a Mexican gov- 
ernment policy of requiring foreign 
companies to permit 51% Mexican 
interest in these ventures in which the 
foreign country might overshadow 
that of local producers. Du Pont affili- 
ated with Bancos de Comercio to 
comply. 

A recent entry into the Mexican 
paint market is Glidden, which late in 
°60 acquired General Paint Co. de 
Mexico (Mexico City), then a wholly 
owned subsidiary of General Pacific 
Corp. Glidden will push its consumer 
and industrial lines through this new 
affiliate. 
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U.S. brands also lead the toiletry 
and cosmetics market. Johnson & 
Johnson has for many years been man- 
ufacturing its baby products, surgical 
dressings and some ethicals in Mexico. 
Others: Warner-Lambert, Revlon, Max 
Factor, Elizabeth Arden, Mennen. 

Sales of pharmaceuticals and other 
drugstore items continue to grow. The 
Sidney Ross Co., a subsidiary of Ster- 
ling Drug, has 80-85% of the anal- 
gesic market, with its Mejoral. Since 
the start of World War II, when 
supplies of German-made Bayer as- 
pirin were cut off, the company’s ad- 
vertising has so thoroughly educated 
the Mexicans that Mejoral is now 
practically generic for analgesic. 

Among other U.S. companies active 
in the drug field in Mexico are Smith 
Kline & French, Lederle, Merck Sharp 
& Dohme, and Squibb. Also vying 
for part of Mexico’s drug sales are 
a number of Italian, German and Jap- 
anese companies. 

Sidney Ross’s Sonrisal also has a 
big portion of the antacid market. 
Suppliers of antacids are setting up 
local citric acid plants: Miles Labora- 
tories has a plant under construction 
in Cuernavaca, and others are fol- 
lowing. 

Adhesives Expand: By summer The 
Borden Co. and British Industrial Plas- 
tics, Ltd., will jointly be turning out 
amino molding compounds. The coop- 
erative venture, Materiales Moldeables 
S.A. de D.V., will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons/year. 

Borden has two other Mexican sub- 
sidiaries making formaldehyde, urea- 
formaldehyde resins, phenol and re- 
sorcinol thermosetting resins, protein 
and dextrine adhesives and polyvinyl 
acetate. 

Also in the adhesives field is Na- 
tional Starch, which recently changed 
the name of its Mexican operation 
(polyvinyl acetate polymers, copoly- 
mers and adhesives) to National 
Starch & Chemicals de Mexico (Mex- 
ico City). Minnesota Mining, which 
formed a Mexican subsidiary in °51, 
now makes adhesives, cellulose tapes 
and some industrial and electrical 
tapes in its Mexico City plant. 

High-Protein Tortilla? General 
Mills, through its Mexican subsidiary 
Protea, S.A., has introduced a food 
additive, which will reportedly give 
Mexicans a high-protein addition to 
their diets. Protecal is now made from 
soybean oil, but the company is ex- 


perimenting in the use of chick peas, 
a product that is abundant in 
Mexico. 

General Mills is now selling its ad- 
ditive to institutions, government agen- 
cies and producers of packaged food 
products. In a few weeks it will begin 
marketing directly to the public. Most 
important envisioned use will be as 
an additive in tortillas, the country’s 
staple food. 

Look Before Leaping: A specialty 
maker or marketer interested in get- 
ting into the Mexican market should 
keep these points in mind before en- 
tering into a venture: (1) He will be 
competing not only against Mexican 
companies, which may have substan- 
tial tax advantages, but also against 
some strong European companies; (2) 
the Mexican government, highly pa- 
ternalistic, may tell him what prices 
he can charge, determine the quality 
of the goods he is to sell, as well as 
tell him when to start to produce; (3) 
although he may have low labor costs 
at the production level, he will have 
to pay relatively high wages for skilled 
help; (4) extended credit will often 
have to be offered; (5) the Mexican 
businessman he will deal with will, 
in most cases, be a _ well-educated, 
hard-bargaining person. 

Also not to be discounted are re- 
ports that business corruption and 
payoffs are standard practice, which 
the Mexican government chooses to 
ignore. A U.S. supplier of petroleum 
waxes, for example, claims it was 
squeezed out of the Mexican market 
last year because it refused payoffs to 
the government oil monopoly, Pemex. 
The company says that complaints to 
the Mexican president, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos, were useless and that news- 
paper “exposes” of Pemex have also 
not succeeded in changing the situ- 
ation. 

Outlook: U.S. specialties producers 
look forward to continued growing 
demand for their wares. Population 
estimates for °70 are placed at over 
43 million. Also during the next 10 
years, a big part of the population will 
be young people just setting up house- 
keeping and starting families (over 
51% of Mexico’s population are now 
under 20 years of age). 

This factor, coupled with rising 
per-capita income and consumption, 
would seem to assure handsome profits 
for chemical specialties operations in 
Mexico. 
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National Carbon Company 
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National Carbon 
Design Engineers multiply 
your engineering staff 


C. E. HULSWITT 
Design Engineer 


Mr. Hulswitt, since becoming associ- 
ated with National Carbon Company 
in 1956, has been instrumental in the 
design and development of an exten- 
sive variety of “Karbate” impervious 
graphite chemical process equipments. 

One of the design areas in which 
Mr. Hulswitt has been particularly ac- 
tive is that of hydrogen chloride com- 
bustion, absorption, and stripping. 

Mr. Hulswitt was graduated from 
Purdue University with a B.S. degree 
in Chemical Engineering. 





New Catalog Section Describes 
“Karbate” Counterflow Block 
Heat Exchanger 


A detailed description of ““Karbate” 
impervious graphite heat exchangers 
Type CFB is presented in a new, 8- 
page Catalog Section—S-6813. 
Information on this new, ad- 
vanced-design, corrosion-resistant 
unit includes operating features, 
specification data on single and 
multi-pass models, construction and 
dimensional data, fluid flow pat- 
terns, pressure drop characteristics, 
and mounting methods. The cata- 
log is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and graphs. 
Utilizing center blocks of imper- 
vious graphite, “Karbate” heat ex- 
changers Type CFB provide the 
most versatile and dependable meth- 
od of processing corrosive materials. 
Write today for your copy of this 
timely, comprehensive publication. 
Ask for Catalog Section S-6813. 


New “KARBATE” Condenser 
Type CFB on Way to Handle a 
Highly Corrosive Application 


be new single-pass, three- -pass unit is being prepared for shipment to a Midwestern chemical 
y for cond g an organic from an acid steam distillation operation. Fluids on both 
sides of 90 square feet of heat transfer surface contact ‘‘Karbate’’ impervious graphite only. 








“Karbate” impervious graphite Type 
CFB is the newest cost-saving ad- 
vancement in heat exchangers. 

Measuring only 13 inches x 21 
inches in cross-section, Type CFB 
(when mounted vertically) provides 
more heat transfer area per square 
foot of floor space than any other 
block type exchanger. 

In addition to the unsurpassed 
corrosion resistance of “Karbate” 


impervious graphite and the high 
thermal efficiency of true counter- 
flow design, Type CFB permits max- 
imum flexibility in change of heat 
transfer area. Center blocks, each 
23 inches long, can be varied from 
1 to 6 to provide a range of areas 
(for 3-pass unit) from 37.3 to 172.8 
square feet. Single or multi-pass 
units give dependable operation at 
pressures up to 100 psi. 








Other “Karbate” Equipment for 
Chemical Processing Systems 


For incorporation in systems for the 
external heating or cooling of corrosive 
solutions used in plating, pickling, ano- 
dizing, and cleaning, * ‘Karbate” imper- 
vious graphite is available in products 
and equipment such as: Pipe, fittings, and 


valves ... for long life, easy installation, 
minimum maintenance. 

Centrifugal pumps. . . frame-mounted 
and motor-mounted... available in 22 
models serving a wide capacity range. 

Other major items of “Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite include: Shell and tube 
heat exchangers, HCI systems, absorbers, 
combustion chambers, entrainment sepa- 
rators, and cascade coolers. 


“National’’, ‘‘Union Carbide”, ‘‘N’”’ and Shield Device 


and “‘Karbate” are registered trade-marks for products of 


UNION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY Mijianas 
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Progress with 











Stearic Acid plays an important role in the A single soaking now makes man-made-fiber 
lubrication of today’s longer-range, higher-fly- fabrics both static-free and water repellent. 
ing planes. It is regularly converted by grease New bath formulation, developed in Czecho- 
manufacturers to lithium stearate, which is slovakia, calls for combining either Stearic or 
further combined to produce all-temperature- Oleic Acid and chromic chloride. Reportedly, 
reliable lithium grease. the Oleic Acid gives a softer effect on knit goods. 


Below are facts you should know about two Fatty 
Acids produced by A. Gross. Why not write for sam- 
ples and additional information on the Fatty Acids 
we produce. Send for the latest edition of the bro- 
chure “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” Address 
Dept. CW-4. 


HYDROGENATED WHITE OLEINE 
TALLOW F.A. GROCO 5L 
GROCO 58 LOW LINOLEIC 

2° —5°C. 

36° — 41°F. 

Color 544” Lovibond Red 1 max. 

Color 54%” Lovibond Yellow . | 8max. 

Color Gardner 1933 2 max. 

Unsaponifiable 1.0% max. 

Saponification Value 201 — 206 

Acid Value 200 — 205 

°, F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 99.5 min. 

lodine Value (WIJS) ; . | 90 max. 

Refractive Index 50°C. (Av.) .............. 1.4490 

Total Polyunsaturated F.A. ............... 3.5% max. 








Oleic Acid, when converted to glycerol mono- 
oleate and similar derivatives, makes ice cream 
smoother in texture. And prevents peanut but- 


ter, another favorite food of children, from ek ross 
separating into liquid and solid phases. es 
295 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. & COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, New Jersey * Manvfacturers Since 1837 
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Dwindling demand for foam rubber and rougher competition 
for flexible urethane markets is bringing on some belt-tightening on the 
West Coast. Although major producers of urethanes on the Coast could 
easily meet all demands, shipments of the material from other areas into 
southern California are continuing, aggravating the current regional over- 
supply situation. 





One result: bulk price of flexible foam is down to 10%-11¢/Ib. 
—from 13-14¢/lb. a few months ago. Demand for rigid urethanes, how- 
ever, is reportedly still strong; one firm—American Latex Products (Haw- 
thorne, Calif.)—says its sales of rigid foams have increased 50% in the 
past six months. 


The softening foam market has brought about a “temporary” 
cutback in sales and production forces at American Latex. Unofficial esti- 
mates put trimming of sales forces in southern California, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Dallas at about 60%; production has been reduced to a five- 
day week, six-hour/day basis. 





The current market slump only partly explains the readjustments 
at American Latex. The firm’s president, C. M. Christie, says the company 
is in a transitional phase of de-emphasizing foam rubber output while 
seeking to step up activities in rigid urethanes, adhesive sealants and 
coatings. 


American Latex has also cancelled a number of flexible urethane 
contracts with Eastern mattress and furniture cushion makers, and is 
confining sales to 11 Western states. Need for this move is attributed to 
extremely competitive conditions and high freight rates. Further abandon- 
ment of marginal urethane markets is anticipated. 


The retrenchment moves by American Latex help scotch per- 
sistent reports that its parent, Dayco Corp., seeks to sell the American 
Latex property. ALP President Christie admits that several firms made 
overtures, but “none within the past four or five months.” At the same time, 
Christie denied that Dayco is interested in selling ALP. 

e 





“Surprised and puzzled” phenol producers last week lost no time 
matching Dow Chemical’s across-the-board %¢/lb. phenol price cut that 
brought tank-car tabs down to 17¢/Ib. (freight allowed). 





Despite industry’s general readiness to meet the competition, 
there was considerable off-hand debate about reasons behind Dow’s “un- 
expected” move. Dow’s reference to “weakness in the phenol price,” sug- 
gested some observers, pointed to substantial under-list selling in the indus- 
try—but there were no direct admissions of such tactics. 


Others saw, in Dow’s move, a hint that benzene supplies may 
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soon be more plentiful—but there also was no unanimous opinion on this. 
None, however, took issue with Dow’s reference to “inability of many 
phenol users to fully absorb increased costs’*—which apparently means 
that most phenol producers have been feeling more than a little consumer 
resistance to prevailing prices, following general industry price increases 
last fall (CW Market Newsletters, Sept. 17 and 24, ’60). 


How will the phenol price cut affect cost of resins and other 
phenol derivatives? Most producers are noncommittal on this. 





Buyers of phenolic compounds and resins can, of course, be 
expected to press for lower prices on these derivatives; they point out that 
increased resin prices followed boosted phenol tabs last fall—and argue 
that reductions on phenol derivatives are now in order. 


But there is another side to the picture: it can also be argued 
that the phenol price cut will in fact help forestall new price increases on 
resins, etc. Just last week, for example, American-Marietta rescinded a 
1¢/Ib. price hike on phenolic resins (used as plywood adhesives) slated for 
April 1. Reason: other producers failed to go along with the increase. But 
A-M’s reversal was undoubtedly easier in light of the current phenol price 
cut. 


A 12-million-lbs./ year polypropylene plant is being started up 
at Torrance, Calif., by Dow Chemical. It’s the first PP unit on the West 
Coast and is Dow’s first big step into this area. Ultimately the plant will 
be at least double the size of the unit now going onstream. 





Plastisol prices are cut 8¢/lb. by Metal & Thermit, effective 
immediately. New tabs on M&T’s Unichrome Super 5300 series of spray- 
applied organic coating materials: 75¢/lb. in 1-gal. quantities and 59¢/Ib. 
in 100-drum and larger lots, f.o.b. Carteret, N.J. 





A 3%¢/lb. price increase on antimony oxide brings costs to 
30¢/Ib. in carload lots and 31% ¢/Ib. 1.c.l. The boost, by National Lead, 
was not explained; but oxide prices generally reflect competitive situations 
with imported material. 





A new, $9-million polyethylene plant has been put in operation 
at Trombay Island (near Bombay, India) by Union Carbide of India, Ltd. 
Rated capacity: 15 million lbs./year of PE resins and organic chemicals. 
Some $5 million worth of products will be turned out annually, using about 
3 million gal./year of raw-material alcohol to be supplied by a govern- 
ment-owned distillery. 





Initial capacity of the plant, says Carbide, will likely be “in- 
creased several times in the next few years.” The Trombay plant is the 
second of its kind in India; another—at Ridhra, near Calcutta—is owned 
by Alkali and Chemical Corp. of India. 





EMULSION 
POLYMERIZATION 
MADE 

EASIER 


Be sure to call or write 
for complete information 
concerning the specific 
benefits you might receive 
from Atlantic’s superior 


quality Ultrawets. 


In emulsion polymerization processes Atlantic Ultrawets® function as 
the initial emulsifier and as a post stabilizer. These alkyl aryl sulfonates 
perform several functions. Here’s how they work: «= By properly 
orienting the monomer molecules they lower the activation energy re- 
quired. «= Atlantic Ultrawets disperse the monomers. «= Give 
largest possible surface area to monomer droplets which, in the propa- 
gation step, is conducive to a high rate of diffusion of monomer into 
micells. «= Increase rate of polymerization. = After polymeriza- 


tion the Ultrawets help lock the latices to form a stable emulsion. 


THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING COMPANY 


Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte 
Chicago + Los Angeles 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals 
Division of Dominion Rubber 
Company, Ltd. 


In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, mMinite 


Antwerp, Belgium 
In South America: Atlantic Refining PETROLEUM 


Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
CHEMICALS 
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SOLID ENERGY FOR SPACE—Hlere is a cylinder of even (with proper safety precautions) be machined. From 
Hercules’ unique, high-specific impulse propellant being this family of cast, composite double-base propellants comes 
machined to prepare it for physical testing. Although its the concentrated chemical energy that powers the second- 


advanced nitrochemistry delivers highest energy per pound stage A-2 Polaris motor, the third and fourth stages of the 


of any solid fuel, it is mechanically durable, tractable, can Scout, the final stage of the Minuteman, and others. 


PROMOTE PROGRESS 

New multicolor finishes 
based on Hercules® nitro- 
cellulose are increasing|y 
being selected by leading 
interior designers everv- 
where for a modern deco- 
rative look and long-wear- 
ing, easv-to-maintain 
walls. A new motion pic- 
ture produced by Hercules 
documents the superior 
characteristics of this up- 
to-date paint and outlines 
its many uses. A print of 
the motion picture can be 
obtained from leading sup- 
pliers of multicolor fin- 


ishes or through Hercules. 


4 


MAKE GREENS GREENER~— Hercules Nitroform®, 
a urea-formaldehyde fertilizer compound, gives ex- 
cellent initial response after application and con- 
tinues to release nitrogen steadily throughout the 
season. This controlled feeding promotes healthier, 
better-looking turf, eliminates frequent “‘feast-and- 
famine” applications that formerly made turf main- 
tenance so difficult. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


HER ( ' i LES Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Polybutenes Demand Continues Climb 


8 


~ 
oa 


million pounds 


"55 60 65 


New Uses: Polybutene Hope 


Amoco Chemical Corp. (subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of Indiana) last month 
put onstream a new, 30-million-lbs./- 
year polybutenes plant at Wood River, 
Ill. And Oronite (division of Califor- 
nia Chemical) is currently expanding 
polybutenes capacity at Richmond, 
Calif. This capacity buildup reflects 
the steadily growing demand for poly- 
butenes (chart) and may be the fore- 
runner of further expansions—if a 
number of potential uses now in the 
research stage should develop into 
important new markets. 

Consumption of polybutenes* hit 
90 million lbs. in ’60, a 40-million-lbs. 
gain over °55’s 50 million lbs. (CW, 
May 28, ’60, p. 70). Capacity in ’60 
was about 90 million Ibs./year, and 
a tightness of supply was felt during 
the year. 

However, current expansions will 
lift polybutenes capacity to about 
145 million lbs./ year. Demand should 

* The polybutenes discussed here are low- 


molecular-weight materials, ranging in molecu- 
lar weight from 300 to 1,900. 


advance to at least 129 million Ibs./- 
year by ’65. 

Right now, the major end-uses for 
polybutenes are in lubricating oils, 
calking compounds and sealers. These 
markets are expected to show moder- 
ate growth during the next five years. 

But a number of new uses are cur- 
rently the target of considerable re- 
search. If such uses prove out, they 
could significantly bolster the future 
of polybutenes. 

One of the most promising new 
applications is the use of polybutenes 
as a lubricant in the rolling and 
drawing of aluminum. All of the 
major aluminum producers are giving 
this project close attention. Reason: 
since the polybutenes disappear from 
the surface of the metal, leaving no 
deposits or stains, degr¢asing and 
cleaning is eliminated prior to the 
annealing or heat-treating step. This 
represents a substantial cost saving 

+ Plant capacities are approximate since 


output potential can be varied according to the 
molecular weight of the polybutenes produced. 


to aluminum producers. 

Although there’s a great deal of 
secrecy surrounding this project in 
the aluminum industry, Alcoa admits 
that promising results have been ob- 
tained in trial runs. 

Mapping the Market: As for cur- 
rent demand, lubricating oils are now 
the biggest end-use of polybutenes. 
In °60 this outlet took about 38 million 
lbs., 42% of total output in the U.S. 
By ’65 demand is expected to reach 
58 million lbs./year—an increase of 
20 million Ibs. over the current level. 

And this growth will occur even 
though lubricating oil sales are ex- 
pected to grow only moderately. 
Reason: all major lube oil manu- 
facturers now use polybutenes as 
detergent dispersants in at least some 
of their formulations, and this usage 
is growing. 

The polybutenes, in comparison 
with the competitive sulfonates have 
displayed outstanding performance 
characteristics at equivalent cost in 
many types of lube oil, say some of 
the major users. 

In addition, the use-trend in the 
petroleum industry has been toward 
higher-quality oils. This means, in 
most cases, using more detergent. This 
trend is expected to continue in the 
short-range future. Both the U.S. gov- 
ernment and the automotive manu- 
facturers’ requirements are influencing 
this move. 

Currently the federal government is 
upping the level of its military lubri- 
cating oil specifications. Although 
these new specifications have not yet 
been issued, the consensus is that 
they will call for more additives— 
which in turn will call for additional 
quantities of detergent dispersants in 
the formulation. And there’s another 
factor at work. The automotive man- 
ufacturers are redefining the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s M.S. specifi- 
cations by establishing new and more 
severe engine-test procedures. The 
auto manufacturers may decide to 
analyze the quality of oil in their 
own laboratories, and recommend only 
those oils that pass the tests. This 


‘ factor will work to bolster the use of 


polybutenes as lube oil detergent dis- 
persants. 

At the same time, of course, poly- 
butenes will have to battle competitive 
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FIGHT FOAM 


SILICONE ANTIFOAMS 
Adhesives producers and users alike are 
benefiting from the application of UNION 
CARBIDE’s SAG Silicone Antifoams during 
adhesive manufacturing processes. Produc- 
ers welcome the economy resulting from the 
elimination of time-wasting, space-eating 
foam. Users report that adhesives treated 
with SAG reduce or eliminate formation of 
foam in high-speed roller applications. 
Two SAG Antifoams are especially adapted 
to fighting adhesive foaming. SAG 47 Fluid 
is recommended for formulations based on 
casein, melamine, and phenolic resins, SBR 
and Neoprene rubbers — while SAG 470 
Emulsion is widely used for acrylic emul- 
sions, latex, and glue processing. 
Whenever liquid adhesive systems need 
protection from costly foaming, manufac- 
turers report that these materials permit ex- 
isting equipment to do more work, faster, 
while reducing downtime and improving 
product quality. Foam in adhesives, they 
point out, can well retard or render imper- 
fect the blending of components, perhaps to 
the point of giving products uneven adhesive 
qualities. 

For example, Manhattan Adhesives Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., advises that “SAG is used 
to prevent foam during rapid agitation of 
glue—insuring free-flowing and consistent 
glue processing.” 

Important plusses: Often just 50 to 100 
parts of SAG per million do the job. And 
SAG Silicone Antifoams are non-volatile, 
can be used at very high temperatures, are 
chemically inert, and easy to apply. 

Why not join the adhesives people already 
“fighting foam fast”—and saving money— 
with SAG. Send coupon for samples today! 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


SILICONES 


UNION CARBIDE and SAG are registered 
trademarks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


Dept. DG-4103, Silicones Division, Union 
Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
(In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited. 
Bakelite Division, Toronto 12) 

My foamer is 
Please send me appropriate SAG sample. 





NAME 
COMPANY __ 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TITLE 





—ZONE__.STATE 
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MARKETS 


polyolefins — e.g., polypropylene, 
which is also vying for a share of 
this market. Calking and sealing com- 
pounds represent another major end- 
use for polybutylene. In fact at one 
time they represented the major out- 
let for the material. But now they 
are rapidly becoming secondary in 
importance to the lubricating oil use. 

In ’60, about 38 million Ibs. were 
used in manufacture of calking and 
sealing compounds, and demand by 
65 is expected to grow to about 50 
million Ibs./year. 

The construction and automotive 
industries are the biggest outlets for 
these materials. Calking compounds 
go into a variety of applications in 
the construction industry. 

The expansion of the market for 
calking compounds has kept pace with 
the over-all growth of industrial and 
residential construction activity. Dur- 
ing the next five years total heavy 
construction should increase more 
than 10% (current level: $22.9 mil- 
lion)—barring any serious downturn 
in the national economy. And calking 
compounds containing polybutenes 
promise to increase their share of the 
market at an even faster pace. 

In the auto industry, polybutenes 
have found good acceptance in vari- 
ous insulating compounds such as 
chassis under-seal to prevent rust and 
corrosion of metal chassis parts; to 
prevent rattles and as a noise elimina- 
tor between metal-to-metal joints of 
body and chassis. Although compact 
cars might cut slightly the amount of 
insulating and sealing compounds 
needed per car, the over-all trend of 
polybutene-based sealants is up. 

Polybutenes are also used in numer- 
ous but less important applications 
such as adhesives, rubber compound- 
ing, electrical oils and others. No im- 
mediate prospect of major growth is 
expected in any of these applications, 
although the adhesive field appears to 
be promising. 

Producers’ Lineup: There are now 
three producers of polybutenes. The 
largest is Amoco, which has a total, 
in-place capacity of about 79 million 
Ibs./year. Amoco plants are located 
at Wood River, Ill. (43 million lbs./- 
year), Yorktown, Va. (20 million 
Ibs./year), and El Dorado, Ark. (16 
million Ibs./ year). 

Oronite, the oldest producer, man- 
ufactures polybutenes in a 25-million- 
Ibs./year plant at Richmond, Calif. 





Polybutenes Consumption by End-Use 





(million pounds) 


1960 1965 
Lube oil additives 38 58 


Calking and sealing 
compounds 38 


Adhesives 
Rubber compounding 


Exports and other 
Totals 





U.S. Polybutenes Producers Plants 
and Estimated Capacities 





(million pounds) 


Amoco 
Wood River, Ill. 43 
Yorktown, Va. 20 
El Dorado, Ark. 16 


Cosden 
Big Spring, Tex. 16 


Oronite 
Richmond Calif. 50* 
Total 145 


* Includes a 25-million-lbs./year 


expansion 
now under construction. 





This plant is currently undergoing an 
expansion and will be able to produce 
at least 50 million lbs./year by mid- 
61. 

Cosden Petroleum, newest entrant 
in the production lineup, has a 16- 
million-lbs./year unit at Big Spring, 
Tex., and is currently considering an 
expansion. 

In addition, both Enjay and Texaco, 
sizable consumers, are reportedly 
studying the market for these com- 
pounds and could decide to throw 
their hat into the ring in the near 
future. 

In sizing up the market for poly- 
butenes, growth is expected to be only 
moderate during the immediate future. 
But long-term prospects for burgeon- 
ing growth exist. It all depends on 
whether projects now in the develop- 
ment stage will prove out, open up 
big new markets. In the meantime, 
a balanced supply-and-demand rela- 
tionship for polybutenes will exist 
until such potential applications turn 
into large commercial users, 





THIS 1S CALVERT CITY... 

. near the junction of the Ohio 
and the Tennessee Rivers in West- 
ern Kentucky. (Gigantic Kentucky 
Dam and Kentucky Lake are just 
out of sight at bottom.) The 
Calvert City plants are: 
1 Air Reduction Chemical Company 
2 Cumberland Chemical Corporation 
3 American Aniline & Extract Company 
4 General Aniline & Film Corporation 
5 Air Reduction Sales Company 
6 Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation 
7 Pittsburgh Metallurgical Company 
8 Notional Carbide Company 
9 8. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 





OHIO RIVER 


The Nation's Fastest-growing Chemical Complex 


is in KENTUCKY! 


a This is the fastest-growing chemical com- 
plex in the nation. Looking down from the airplane, 
you see more than $100,000,000 in new chemical 
plants—which, by conservative estimates, will in- 
crease an average of $10,000,000 per year in new 
construction for at least 10 years. 

Yet Calvert City is still only the No. 2 producer 
of chemicals in Kentucky. Louisville outranks it, and 
Ashland is not far behind. In addition, other plants are 
being built each year in literally dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout Kentucky. According to a 
nation-wide survey by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Kentucky ranks eighth in the nation in 
actual and planned expenditures for chemical facilities 
for the period 1959-62. Completions in 1959 totaled 
$20,866,000. M.C.A. says $74,250,000 will be spent 
for chemical construction in Kentucky in 1960-61. 

What are the reasons for this explosive chemical 
growth? Kentucky has boundless supplies of water 
and other natural resources such as coal, oil, natural 
gas, limestone, clays, sands, fluorspar, etc. Existing 
electric power plants easily supply all present needs; 
additional plants now planned or under construction 
will double present production in the next few years. 
And transportation advantages include favorable rail 
rates and great barging opportunities based on the 
fact that Kentucky has more miles of navigable rivers 








ACS CONVENTION 
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than any other state. Above, you can see both the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivers. And just five miles east 
is the mighty Cumberland River which will soon be 
impounded by Barkley Dam. 


Last but far from least—our people, as individuals 
and through their local civic groups and state govern- 
ment, are working to improve their communities with 
better schools, streets, and municipal and cultural 
facilities. They are eager for the progress and oppor- 
tunity inherent in industrial growth. These are not 
mere words—they are truths proved by the facts that 
Kentucky now offers more financing plans for new 
and expanding industries than any other state—has 
created the million-dollar Spindletop Research Center 
and Park at Lexington—has expanded the Kentucky 
Department of Economic Development to make it a 
foremost facility in its field. 


We urge you to discuss your needs with this Depart- 
ment. You will be favorably impressed by the con- 
servative, thorough and completely professional way 
in which we will try to be of help. Your inquiries will 
be held in strictest confidence. Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development, 
750 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


lilaits 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 
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The discriminating NOS@- Ever since the first cat 


beat the first housewife to the market basket, we human beings have 
been curious about our sense of smell. Most recent studies explain 
the process this way: 1. To be smelled, a material must be volatile 
and continually losing molecules to the atmosphere. 2. The molecules 
enter the nasal passages where they are usually aided by a sniff and 
directed to the olfactory receptors. 3. Molecules lodge on those recep- 
tors which have suitable molecular dimensions. (Molecules of similar 
shape, regardless of their component atoms, frequently have a similar 
smell.) 4. The settling of molecules on the receptors is accompanied by 
an energy change, probably due to reduction of surface tension. 
5. The energy change causes electric impulses to pass up the olfactory 
nerve to the brain. 6. Brain processes result in the sensation of smell. 


This theory seems to accommodate all observed phenomena of 
olfaction—particularly the two chemical phenomena: Substances 
which are not volatile have no odor. Of the volatile substances, molecu- 
lar shape of the substance determines its odor. 


Pleasant aromas are an important factor in the appeal of many food 
products. For greatest marketability and appetite appeal, foods must 
be displayed in attractive packages that retain natural flavor and aroma 
with no effect on these qualities from the packaging material. 


Marathon Division of American Can Company produces and prints 
millions of packages yearly for some of the nation’s leading food com- 
panies. Their rotogravure printing inks must meet strict specifications 
for purity and lack of odor. USS nitration grade Toluene meets these 
requirements. Its rapid evaporation rate and low impurity content 
result in a minimum of residuals in the dried ink—a most important 
factor in protecting the full flavor of a food product. 


USS nitration grade Toluene meets the highest standards of quality 
and is ideal for manufacture of printing inks for food packages. For 
assured purity, specify USS nitration grade Toluene, one of the family 
of chemicals produced by United States Steel. Chemical Sales 
Offices: Pittsburgh; New York; Chicago; Salt Lake City; Fairfield, Ala. 





Benzene « Toluene « 
Xylene « Phenol « 
Cresol « Cresylic Acid « 


Naphthalene « Creosote « 


Pitch « Picoline + Pyridine «+ 


Ammonium Sulfate « 
Ammonium Nitrate « 
Anhydrous Ammonia « 
Nitric Acid 


Chemicals 
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| 
| | 


GUARANTEED MAXIMUM 10% | 


COST-PLUS 


PERCENTAGE FEE 
| 


COST-PLUS FIXED FEE 2%. 


Breakdown of the nearly 200 con- 


26 %o 


tracts signed by CPI firms in ’60 
shows a 


marked trend toward 


lump-sum deals — a trend that, 
spurred by the current economic 
situation, will continue in ’61. 


Pegging the CPI's Contract Trends 


An extensive study of the chemical 
process industries’ 1960 engineering 
contracts spotlights the trend toward 
lump-sum contracts, a trend that is 
likely to continue this year. Particu- 
larly if the recession lasts longer than 
now expected will the lump-sum plan 
be favored. 

The study encompassed 185 con- 
tracts (see tables, pp. 79, 80), totaling 
$1,449 million. 

CW’s basic contract data comes 
from McGraw-Hill’s Construction 
Daily, augmented by information 
from individual inquiries to most of 
the contract-placing firms listed. The 
breakdown is shown on the bar graph 
above: 62% of the contracts were 
lump-sum; 26% were cost-plus-fixed- 
fee; 10% were guaranteed maximum 
and the last 2% were cost-plus-per- 
centage-fee. 

These four payment categories—the 
usual way of classifying contracts — 
are self-defined (see Dimension, p. 82, 
for characteristics). They fall into two 
distinct forms: payment in a fixed pre- 
determined total sum—fixed-fee—or 
payment in proportion to the con- 
tractor’s costs—cost-plus. 

Chemical management, in the some- 
what disappointing profit year of °60, 
leaned toward fixed-fee contracts. 
Economy was the main factor, for in 
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a fixed-fee deal the client-company is 
protected. It knows before the job is 
under way precisely what it’s getting 
and how much it will cost. 

Because CPI management must 
count on this safety in fixed-fee con- 
tracts in slack times, it’s likely that 
most firms will stay with them. How- 
ever, now that there is indication that 
the economy is improving, other fac- 
tors are beginning to play a more im- 
portant role—and to complicate the 
contract-choosing decision. 

New or Old? If a process is familiar 
to a contractor, the client almost in- 
variably negotiates a fixed-fee con- 
tract, good times or bad. For example, 
Chemical Construction Co. (New 
York) builds most of its ammonia 
plants on a fixed-fee basis, as does 
Foster Wheeler (New York) when it 
builds urea plants. 

In addition to the safety it provides, 
the fixed-fee arrangement is favored 
because for it the contractor must pre- 
pare a detailed estimate—and this is 
feasible only when the process is 
familiar. 

If a cost-plus contract were chosen 
for a familiar process, the client would 
keep close watch throughout the job 
to keep costs down. This requires 
costly manpower, which means small 
firms are definitely inclined to pick 


fixed-fee deals when the process is 
well-known. Large firms may stick 
with cost-plus contracts even for stand- 
ard processes, if they feel that they 
stand to gain by closely watching 
project costs. 

If a process is new, the balance 
swings to cost-plus contracts. Reason: 
the detailed estimate required for a 
fixed-price contract is often quite cost- 
ly—if feasible at all. New processes 
frequently require revisions through- 
out the engineering and design phases 
of work. Also, startup problems are 
common and certainly difficult to pre- 
dict—and such contingencies must be 
allowed (and paid) for. 

There are some exceptions to this 
rule about new processes —e.g., the 
case in which the client contracts with 
a company that developed a particular 
process—a firm such as Scientific De- 
sign (New York), which builds plants 
for processes it develops. Here, al- 
though the process may be new to 
much of industry, a detailed estimate 
is still practical and so is a fixed-fee 
contract. 

The Survey: Discounting the slack 
business conditions as a prime factor 
in companies’ choice of fixed-fee con- 
tracts, the high percentage of these 
contracts — 72% — also indicates a 

Text continues on p. 82 





Culling 1960 Chemical Plant Projects 





Builder 


Contractor 


Type of Plant 


Location of Plant 





Atomic Energy Commission 
Continental Oil 

Spencer Chem. 

Camden, N.J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


U.S. Engineering 

British American Oil 
North American Aviation 
Canadian Oil Corp. 
Southeast Power Combine 
American Cyanamid 


Borden Chemical 

Collier Corp. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Goodrich Chemical 

The Pantasote Co. 

Carolina Giant Cement Co. 


Food Machinery and Chemical 


Pennsalt 

Union Carbide 
Ethyl Corp. 

Bay Petroleum Co. 


Dixon Chemical 

Santa Cruz 

Cosden Petroleum 

Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Warren Petroleum 
Continental Oil 


Sohio 

Big Horn Gypsum 

Great Western Aggregates Inc. 
Wichita Falls 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Stauffer Chemical 


El Paso Natural Gas 

Scott Paper 

Chicago, Ill. 

Consumers Cooperative 

P. Lorillard 

Copolymer Rubber & Chem. Co. 


Phillips Petroleum 

Ideal Cement 

Runnels Gas Products Corp. 
Shulton, Inc. 


Puerto Rico and AEC 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 
American Oil Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
Allied Chemical 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Rochester, N.Y. 

Garden State Paper Co. 
Tennessee Oil Refining Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 

Kaiser Gypsum 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pittsburgh Chemical 
Sohio & Atlas Powder 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Allied Chem. 

Kordite Corp. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Sinclair-Koppers 

The Denver Post 

Great Canadian Oil Sands Ltd. 


Hercules Powder 

Mineola, N.Y. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Atlas Cement (U.S. Steel) 
British Titan (Products of Canada) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henderson, Ky. 

Bestwall Gypsum 

Chatham Chemical Corp. 
Southwest Forest Industries 


Jos. F. Duffy 

Procon 

Quaker Valley Construction 
Carl Widell 

Wilputte C. D. 

Kaiser Engrs. 


Cc. W. Regan 
Poole-Pritchard Co. 
Wingate Construction 
Ralph H. Parsons 
Stone & Webster 
John McShane 


United Engineers & Constructors 
Western Knapp 

Tellepson Petro-Chem. Constr. 

C. F. Braun 

Scientific Design 

MacDonald Engineering 


United Engineers & Constr. 


Catalytic Construction 
Brown & Root 

Catalytic Construction Corp. 
O. L. Olsen 


Vulcan-Cincinnati 
Sharley Construction 
Badger Mfg. 
Nicholson Co. 

Delta Engineering 
Hudson Engineering 


Babcock & Wilcox 

Williams & Peterson Constr. 
Martin K. Elby 

Natkin & Co. 

Cc. F. Braun 

Rothchild Raffin 


Fluor Corp. 
Wigton Abbott 
Link Belt Co. 
Procon 

H. L. Cohle 
Foster Wheeler 


M. W. Kellogg 

Martin K. Elby 

Fluor Corp. 

Commercial & Industrial 
Construction 

Maxon Construction 


Fluor Corp. 
M. W. Kellogg 


Sterling Engineering 
Wigton Abbott 
H. K. Ferguson 


Malan Construction 
Jos L. Mascovella, Inc. 
O. L. Olsen Co. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. 
H. J. Kaiser Co. 
Peter Kiewit Sons 


Neighborgall Construction 
M. W. Kellogg 

Atlantic State Construction 
Owner 

Owner 

Scientific Design 


R. E. Dailey 

Badger Mfg. 

F. J. Kirchoff Construction 
Lubecker Machinenbans Gyp., 
M. W. Kellogg, Hannix Co., 
Link Belt Co. 


E. C. Machin, Inc. 

Baylor Const. Corp. 

Siegel Construction Co. 
McClelland Construction Corp. 
Stone & Webster Co. 


Peter Kiewit Sons 
Forcum Lannon, Inc. 
G. K. Heebner, Inc. 
Scientific Design 
Rust Engineering 
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Nuclear reactor 
Cyclohexane 
Polyethylene 

Water treating 

Coke ovens 
Magnesia refractories 


Low-temperature research lab 
Gas processing 
Thermodynamic lab 

Crude oil topping 

Nuclear reactor 

Laboratories 


Vinyl! polymer 
Uranium mill 
Asbestos 
Polyviny! chloride 
Plant expansion 
Cement plant 


Pilot plant making metallurgical 
coke from subbituminus coal 

Alkylamines 

Plant additions 

Viny! chloride monomer 

Processing addition 


Hydrofluoric acid 

Water treatment 
Ethylbenzene and polybutene 
Cement plant expansion 

Gas and sulfur plants 
Natural gas 


Boiler 

Gypsum board 
Aggregates 

Water treatment 

Exp. organic-cooled reactor 
Research center 


Gas treating 
Research center 
Filtration plant 
Platformers (2) 
Processing plant 
Butadiene addition 


Catalytic cracker 
Cement 

Gas plant addition 
Pharmaceutical 


Nuclear power 


Dimethy! sulfide, dimethy! sulfoxide 


150,000-bbis. crude and 
46,000 cat-cracking 
Water treating 
Laboratory addition 
Oxygen converter for steel mill 


Sewage treating 

Newsprint 

Natural gas processing plant 
Propane deasphalting 
Gypsum 

Water treating 


Activated carbon 
Ammonia 

Water treating 
Plant addition 
Laboratories 
Maleic anhydride 


Sewage disposal 

Styrene monomer 

Paper plant 

Plant to extract oil from sands, 
dehydrate, coking and desulfurizing 


Cement 

Sewage treating 

Water purification 
Cement addition 
Titanium oxide pigments 


Water treating 
Water treating 
Gypsum 

Ethylene glycol 
Kraft newsprint 


Lemont, Ill. 
Ponca City, Okla. 


Midland, Mich. 


Hanover, N. H. 
Rombley, Alta. 
Columbus, O. 
Innissoll, Alta. 
Parr, S. C. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Iliopolis, tl. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Copperopolis, Colo. 
Watson, Colo. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Harleyville, S. C. 


Kemmerer, Wyo. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 


Paulsboro, N. J. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Big Spring, Tex. 
Dixon, Ill. 
Jourdantown, Tex. 
Lake Charles, La. 


* 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Richmond, Colo. 


El Paso, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago 

Regina, Sask. 
Danville, Va. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Denver, Colo. 
Eunice, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


San Juan, P.R. 


Bogalusa, La. 
Texas City, Tex. 


Providence, R.!. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Garfield, N.J. 
Texas 

Toledo, O. 
Houston, Tex. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Catlettsburg, Ky. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Moundesville, W. Va. 
Macedon, N.Y. 
Houston, Tex. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Athabaska, Alta. 


Stockertown, Pa. 
Mineola, N.Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Waco, Tex. 
Tracy, Que. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Beaumont Tex. 
Snowflake, Ariz. 


YRNNER TONE: 
S8S8RR SaNas 


Ashland Oil Badger Mfg. Co. Hydrodealkylation Catlettsburg, Ky. 
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Builder 


Contractor 


Date Let Million $ 


Type of Plant 


Location of Plant 





Alpha Portiand Cement Co. 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
Cleveland Cliffs tron Co. 
Union Carbide Corp. 

Allied Chemical Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Rohm & Haas 

American St. Gobain 
Dixie Land & Timber Co. 
Caltex 

Kennecott Copper Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 


Sun Oil Co. 
Susquehanna Western 
Air Force 

Linde 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Amer. Synthetic Rubber 


Ford Motor Co. 

AEC 

Ford Motor Co. 
Ashland Ol & Refining 
El Paso Netural Gas 
El Paso Natural Gas 


AEC 

Allied Chemical Corp. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Olin Mathieson 
American Oil Co. 


Meredith & Co. 
Brockway Glass Co. 
El Paso Natural Gas 
Tidewater Oil Co. 
Tidewater Oil Co. 
Signal Oil & Gas Co. 


Signal Oil & Gas Co. 
SunOlin Chemical Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
c dian Titani Pigments Ltd. 
Baltimore Gas & Electric 

Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 


Bestwall Gypsum Co. 

Halifax Paper Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Cooperative Farm Chemicals Assn. 
Monsanto Chemical 

Guatemalan Government 


General Electric 

Std. Lime & Cement Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 

Shell Refining Co. 

Dow Chemical 
Continental Titanium 


ideal Cement Co. 

Air Force 

Air Force 

Solar Nitrogen Chemicals 
Sun Oil Co. 

Dow Chemical 


Diamond Alkali 

Pasadena Gas & Electric 
Northern Gas Prod. Co. 
Archier-Daniels-Midland 
Cold Spring Chemical Corp. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 


Shell Oil Co. 

Natser Al. & Chem. 
Natser Al. & Chem. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Tennessee Oil Refining 


AEC 

Union Carbide Corp. 

Chem. Div. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Texas Gulf 

El Paso Natural Gas 





Nicholson Co., Inc. 

Fluor Corp., Singmaster & Breyer 
Arthur G. McKee 

Brown & Root 

Daniel Constr. Co. 

Lummus Ltd. 


Johnson & Galyon Constructi 
Daniel Construction Co. 

Stone & Webster 

M. W. Kellogg 

J. F. White Engineering Corp. 
Pioneer O. F. Construction Co. 


M. W. Kellogg 
Susquehanna Engrg. Co. 
A. G. McKee & Co. 

M-P Constr. Co. 

Bechtel Corp. 

c. F. Braun 


Dravo Corp. 

The Martin Co. 
Stewart Hines Corp. 
Badger Mfg. 

Fluor Corp. 

Fluor Corp. 


Braun & Fluor 
Daniel Constr. Co. 
Daniel Constr. Co. 
Hawkin-Arbadel-Dixon 
Blaw-Knox 

Fiuor Corp. 


Hudson Engineering Corp. 
K. H. Clark Engineering 
Fish Engineering Corp. 





Brown & Root 

Lummus Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 
R. E. Stewart Corp. 

Fenix & Scissor, Inc. 

Scientific Design 


George K. Heebner 

Rust Engrg. 

Air Products, Inc. 
Chemical Construction Co. 
Badger Mfg. Co. 

Lummus 


Gen’l. Vacuum Corp. 
MacDonald Engineering 
Westinghouse 

Bechtel International 
Schuman Construction Co. 
Jean Louis Steward 


Robert E. McKee 
Kaiser Engineering 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
A. C. McKee & Co. 
The Lummus Co. 
Hoffman Construction 


c. F. Braun & Co. 
Bechtel 

Fluor Corp. 

Gridley Engineering Corp. 
Bechtel 

Walter Kidde 


c. F. Braun 
Natser Engrs. 
Natser Engrs. 
Brown & Root 
M. W. Kellogg 
Bechtel 


Nuclear Development Corp. 
Brown & Root 

Walter Kidde 

Stearns-Roger 

Owner 


Source: Construction Daily, McGraw-Hill publication. 
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Cement 

Dimazine manufacture 
Iron pelletizing unit 
Polyethylene 

Nylon yarn 

Synthetic rubber 


Plexiglas 

Glass 

Kraft pulp mill 
Oil refinery 
Leaching plant 
Refinery pumping 


Naphthalene 

Uranium ore 

Missile fuel 

Liquid oxygen 

Lube oil plant 

Polybutadiene and Polyisoprene 


Oxygen 

Pressure-water reactor 
Glass plant 

32,000-bbi. vacuum unit 
Ethylene 

Polypropylene 


Organic coded reactor 
Caprolactam addition 
Caprolactam addition 
Taconite 

Chlorine and caustic soda 
Alkylation unit 


Gas 

Glass 

Olefin plant 
Gas 


Sulfur 
Hydeal 


Catalytic cracking 
Ethylene-ethylene oxide 
Paper 

Titanium pigments 
Propane plant 

Maleic anhydride 


Gypsum plant 
Paper pulp 
Oxygen plant 
Urea addition 
Plasticizers 
Oil refinery 


Vacuum furnace 
Cement 

Saline-water conversion 
Refinery 

Polyethylene foam 
Titanium dioxide 


Cement 
Missile plant 
Missile plant 
Urea plant 
Chemicals 
Phenol 


Acetylene 

Nuclear power 
Propane extraction 
Chemicals 
Ammonia plant 
Carbon black 


Petrochemicals 

Primary reduction 
Aluminum fluoride 
Carbon black 
Chemicals and fertilizer 
6,000-bbis. cat. ref. 


Fast-burst reactor 
Polyethylene 
Chemicals 

Potash 

Gas-drying 


Catskill, N.Y. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Republic, Mich. 
Guayanilla, P.R. 
Irmo, S.C. 

Uttar Pradesh, India 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Phenix City, Ala. 
Karachi, Pakistan 
Hurley, N.M. 
Bethany, Mo. 


Toledo, O. 

Falls City, Tex. 
Saltville, Va. 
Neosho, Mo. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Ashland, O. 
Odessa, Tex. 
Odessa, Tex. 


Arco, Ida. 
Chesterfield, Va. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Silver Bay, Minn. 
Charleston, Tenn. 
Texas City, Tex. 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
Rosemount, Minn. 
Odessa, Tex. 
Palestine, Tex. 
Winnsboro, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 


Houston, Tex. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Varennes, Que. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Swedesboro, N. J. 
Guatemala 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Woodville, O. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Batangas, Philippines 
Ironton, O. 

Roe, St. Paul, Que. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Brigham City, Utah 
Brigham City, Utah 
Joplin, Mo. 
Claymont, Del. 
Kalama, Wash. 


Deer Park, Tex. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Bushton, Kan. 
Peoria, Ill. 

Fort Madison, la. 
Houston, Tex. 


Martinez, Calif. 
Chalmette, La. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Cherokee, Ala. 
Chalmette, La. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Seadrift, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Moab, Utah 
Sanderson, Tex. 
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EXCHANGERS 


of Para-Xylene by frac- 
tional crystallization. 

Insert shows detail of 
Vogt Spring Type Scraper. 


ays % ... And Here’s How: 


1. Rotating scraper action continuously 
sweeps surfaces clean even while 
processing highly adhesive materials. 


2. Uniform rate of heat transfer keeps 
crystallization under control and dis- 
charges crystals as a slurry. 


Product is thoroughly mixed by 
scraper blades as it flows. 


Closed, pressure-type system permits 
use of flammable, volatile and ex- 
pensive solvents with complete safety 
and no solvent loss. 


Units fabricated from a broad range 
of materials co suit process stream 
characteristics, 


Write for Literature. Address Dept. 24A-XCW 


Listed here is a wide variety of materials which have been successfully processed with Vogt 
Scraped Surface Exchangers in the chemical, petro-chemical, petroleum and related industries. 


Benzene Hexachloride § Naphthalene Sugar Syrup 

Caustic Soda Paratone & Solids Sulfur-Oil Mix 

Caustic Potash Phenolic Resins Sulphate Solution 

Clay Polyester Liquid Tall Oil-Naphtha-Sulfuric 
Cylinder Stock Pressed Distillate Acid Solutions 
Para-Dichlorbenzene Reduced Petroleum Tetrachloro Benzene 
Fatty Acid Solutions Waxy Oil-Solvent Mix Viscose 

Fish Oil Soybean Oil Wax Slurry 

Linseed Oil Sperm Oil Para-Xylene 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
Louisville 10, Ky. 
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high percentage of plants using famil- 
iar processes (see charts, pp. 79-80). 

At the same time, study of the con- 
tracts shows a relationship between 
the size of a company and the type of 
contract chosen. Expectations are that 
smaller firms would stick to fixed-fee 
contracts and larger ones choose more 
cost-plus deals. The chart omits the 
contract choice in each case because 
of the firms’ concern for secrecy. But 
a CHEMICAL WEEK check with the 
companies shows the predicted rela- 
tionship to be borne out. 

Timing: Besides the state of the 
economy (including the financial con- 
dition of individual producers and 
whether the process is new or stand- 
ard) the third main factor in choosing 
contracts is timing. An operating firm 
that is concerned about getting a new 
plant onstream fast will find advan- 
tages in cost-plus contracts. Only a 
preliminary estimate is necessary in 
these, and then the contractor can 
swing right into the job. 

In a fixed-fee case, unless the con- 
tractor has recently built a plant simi- 
lar to the one it’s bidding on, the 
detailed estimate will be long and 
time-consuming. 

The Cost Plus: Once an operating 


firm has narrowed the contract possi- 
bilities down to either the fixed-price 
or the cost-plus type, it must get down 
to payment form—lump-sum or guar- 
anteed maximum and cost-plus-per- 


centage or fixed-fee, or variations 
thereof. At this point a client may 
begin negotiations with a contractor, 
work out the variation of contract 
that best suits the job. 

In choosing a cost-plus type of con- 
tract, the survey shows, only 8% of 
these are cost-plus-percentage-fee; the 
rest are cost-plus-fixed-fee. This might 
well be expected, for there is a com- 
mon criticism of cost-plus-percentage 
contracts: they give every incentive for 
the contractor to increase his costs 
rather than hold them down. 

However, if the client has the man- 
power and experience to evaluate the 
contractor’s expenditures this pitfall in 
cost-plus-percentage contracts can be 
eliminated. Management feels, how- 
ever, that even if it has the oppor- 
tunity to control the contractor’s costs, 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract also 
permits this control and it limits the 
contractor’s profits, cuts out an un- 
desirable incentive. 

Fixed: Which type of fixed-price 
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contract is best? On the face of it, the 
contractor would prefer a lump-sum 
contract, since it offers him all the 
savings if the job costs less than the 
stipulated price. And the client would 
prefer a guaranteed maximum, since 
he stands to share in the potential 
underrun. Also it would seem that a 
client would be less inclined to choose 
a lump-sum deal because this offers 
more incentive for the contractor to 
cut costs, perhaps save money at the 
expense of quality. 

However, digging deeper, the situa- 
tion isn’t this easily analyzed. Con- 
tractors may bid higher on guaran- 
teed-maximum jobs to allow for the 
shared underrun. Lump-sum jobs can 
be bid down to a rock-bottom price; 
then underruns are unlikely—a con- 
tractor must work hard to avoid over- 
running. 

One of the big questions in these 
two contracts is the “contingency,” an 
amount added in the bid price to ac- 
count for unpredictable costs. The 
problem in determining the contin- 
gency lies in this question: Who runs 
the risk? That is, should the contractor 
or the client risk successful completion 
of the job under the guaranteed-maxi- 
mum or lump-sum figure? 

The risk is shared, of course. But 
the higher the contingency, the less 
risk the contractor carries. The lower 
the contingency, the more risk on the 
part of the contractor. 

Final Decision: When it comes down 
to getting the lawyers together and 
writing out the contract, the four main 
categories of arrangements become 
blurred. Every job is different. Every 
contract is different. Many overlap 
categories—fixed-fee for one portion 
of the job, cost-plus for another. Or 
contractors may offer so-called “ever- 
green” deals—when the client chooses 
the final type of contract after the job 
is under way. 

But the survey shows the over-all, 
national picture. And although some 
firms did not want their contract 
choice specifically identified, enough 
information was made available to 
CHEMICAL WEEK to allow compila- 
tion of percentages. Lump-sum con- 
tracts are way out in front and likely 
to stay there. 

Fluctuations in the national econ- 
omy and in marketing strategy—em- 
phasis on new products or expansion 
of well-accepted ones—are the keys 
to this trend. 


 DIMENSION- 








Here are definitions and character- 
istics of four basic types of engineer- 
ing contracts: 

Lump-sum: The contractor agrees 
to a single predetermined payment. If 
the job costs less than the agreed 
price, he pockets the difference as ad- 
ditional profit. If his costs run over, 
he loses. Terms are usually arranged 
to handle the possibility of changes 
in the client’s plans after the contract 
is signed. 

Detailed estimation is required. The 
client must state precise needs, and 
the contractor must determine the 
nuts-and-bolts of the job to arrive at 
a lump-sum bid. 

Guaranteed maximum: The pay- 
ment here is the same as a lump-sum 
deal, with one difference: if the job 
cost including profit and overhead is 
less than the maximum agreed to, 
this saving is shared by the contractor 
and the client. The underrun split 
may be 50-50, although the client is 
more likely to get the larger share, 
say 70-30. This division is negotiated 
as are other details of any commercial 
contract. 

Cost-plus-percentage-fee: This term, 
which is almost always shortened to 
simply “cost plus,” means that the 
contractor receives payment for all 
costs, plus a percentage for overhead 
and profit. This percentage varies 
widely, depending how big the job is 
and whether the contractor is doing 
construction or both engineering and 
construction. 

Detailed estimation is not required 
here, as it is in the fixed-price cases. 
Only a preliminary cost-and-design 
prediction is done. However, through- 
out the job, the contractor must keep 
a detailed, up-to-date accounting 
record. Reason: the client is paying 
the contractor’s costs, so he’s certainly 
going to keep up with them. 

Cost-plus-fixed-fee: This plan is 
similar to  cost-plus-percentage-fee, 
but the client pays overhead and 
profit in a predetermined fee—plus 
all direct costs incurred. 

Full accounting records are open 
to the client here, as in the cost-plus- 
percentage-fee contract. However, the 
paperwork before a negotiation is 
completed is less than in a cost-plus- 
percentage deal. 
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CYANAMIDE 





a YANANI rae. It will pay you to explore cyanamide’s 


possibilities in your laboratory! Here 
is a low cost chemical intermediate with vast potential. It can be your starting point for resins, 


dyes, detergents, herbicides... hundreds of valuable end use products. With two points of reactivity, 
cyanamide’s versatility is worth your consideration. Three grades available — exclusively through 
American Cyanamid Co. Send for full information today. 








SOME PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPT.: American Cy we 
ACCOBOND® Resins * AEROMET® Metallurgical Additive Process Chemicals Department 
AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate * Mineral Acids 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
CYQUEST* Sequestering Agents ° Aluminum Sulfate New York 20, N. Y. 

Products marketed under the AERO® trademark are: | would like to receive, free, a copy of the technical manual, 
Calcium Carbide * Calcium Cyanamide * Cyanuric Chloride * Dicyandiamide “CYANAMIDE BY CYANAMID.” 
Glycolonitrile * Guanidine Hydrochloride * HCN (Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) 
Maleic Anhydride * Melamine * Metallic Stearates * Phthalic Anhydride 
*Trademark 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT e 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Insulation Guide 


A table-chart reference system to 
determine the most economical thick- 
ness of thermal insulation for any type 
of heat-using equipment has been de- 
veloped by Union Carbide Chemicals 
Co. (South Charleston, W. Va.) and 
West Virginia University (Morgan- 
town, W. Va.). 

Prior to development of this set of 
tables, engineers worked out time- 
consuming mathematical formulas in- 
volving the cost of heat energy, cost 
of insulation, cost of capital and con- 
ductivities of various insulations at 
different temperatures. 

“Manual on Economic Thickness of 
Insulation for Flat Surfaces and 
Pipes,” soon to be published by the 
National Insulation Manufacturers 
Assn. (New York), gives insulation 
thickness methodology based on four 
factors: (1) cost of insulation; (2) cost 
of heat; (3) insulation conductivity; 
(4) economic thickness. Covered in 
the manual tabulations are 22 pipe 
sizes, ¥2 to 36 in., flat surfaces, tem- 
perature differences ranging from 90 
to 1314 F, and insulation conductivi- 
ties from 0.10 to 1.5. 


PROCESSES 


Hybrid Computer: Process control 
and development besides digital com- 
putation is now possible by use of a 
hybrid computer with analog and dig- 
ital features. It was developed by 
Computer Systems Inc. (Monmouth 
Junction, N.J.) and called 5800 
DYSTAG (Dynamic Storage Analog 
Computation). It it can simulate phy- 
sical systems and still store and com- 
pute data. 

* 

Tackling Deviations: Unstable op- 
erating conditions can be spotted im- 
mediately with a subsystem available 
in TRW Computers Co.’s (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) RW-300 digital control 
computer. Operating in addition to 
the normal control functions of the 
computer, the subsystem automatical- 
ly scans 200 _ instruments/second, 
checks them against preset operating 
limits. 

a 

Wood Treating: A new process that 
uses liquefied gas in a pressure vessel 
to deeply and cleanly deposit preserv- 
ative chemicals in wood fibers has been 
developed by Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh). 
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Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 8 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: 
BOX NO. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this Publication 
Send to Office nearest you 
P.O. BOX 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 
255 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





Opening for research and development chemist 
experienced in manufacture and use of wax com- 
pounds, wax emulsions, resins, polymer disper- 
sions, cleaners and household chemicals in a 
manufacturing ya aay laboratory located in the 
Middle West. App y letter, enclosing photo- 
gtaph and giving full details of education and 
experience. All replies will be confidential, P-6203., 
Chemical Week. 








{fenege $10-12,000. Research-Development- 
Mannfacturing. Due to expansion, our client a 
nati manufacturer of ic specialties, 
offers an unusual growth opportunity to a gradu- 
ate chemist or chemical engineer with the tollow- 
ing qalifications: Experience in creating and 
manutacturing emulsions, solution polymers of 
vinyl acetates, acrylics and acrylonitrile, styrenes, 
resins for coatings and wet strength and polyester 
resins. This position also requires supervisory ex- 
ence as you will supervise 10 or more em- 
Ployees. Our client’s plant is located in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. There is no charge for 
our services. Reply in confidence by typewritten 
resume only to Tack Lewis, President, Lewis- 
earson Organization, Inc., Sales Consultants, 70 
Darby Road, Paoli, Pa. 





Development Chemists: Two permanent openings 
in large mre mining operation in Central 
Florida for M.S., Ph.D., graduates or B.S. and 
equivalent experience. 1. Chemist with special 
interest in development of inorganic analytical 
procedures, 2, Chemist with special interest in 
inorganic and physical chemistry to investigate 
the chemistry o soeetee materials. Please 
send resume, including salary requirements to 
Industrial Relations Department, American Cy- 
anamid Company, Brewster, Florida. 





Sales Manager-Vinyl Resin-Experienced in the 
sale of polyvinylchloride polymers and copolymers 
to converter industries. Must also have backgroud 
in the sale of insulation compounds to electrical 
industry. Plant located in the East-Northeast. 
Liberal salary and benefits. Our employees are 
pare of this advertisement. P-6453, Chemical 
eek, 





Here is an Opportunity—for a trained sanitary 
specialty chemist to join a ragitly expanding 
organization as assistant to the Executive Vice- 
President handling production, purchasing, and 
research. Our man has a fine future mag 
to grow with us in areas of responsibility and 
earnings. Starting salary will be commensurate 
with present earnings and need, with rich future 
otential. We are sanitary chemical manufacturers 
located in the eastern part of the United States. 
If you have a chemical education, experience in 
the formulation of sanitary maintenance chemical 
products, knownledge of quality controls, product 
development and if possible, production experi- 
ence, send us the resume of yr experience, age, 
education, and qualifications. Include a Emeqrenh 
of yourself. All replies will be held in 


e strictest 
of confidence, P-6485, Chemical Week. 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering uipment. Plants, 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low-—just call or write Classi- 
fied Advertising Division. Chemical Week, P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y., LOngacre 4-3000. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





Manufacturer's Agent. Sales Executive with 
good technical background starting own agency 
seeks principals supplying raw materials and 
other products to the paint, plastics, ink and 
rubber industries in etropolitan New York, 
New Jersey_and lower Connecticut. Excellent 
references, Twenty years experience in above 
fields, RA-6473, Chemical Week. 








CONTRACT WORK WANTED 








Custom Drying—6000 Cu. Ft. Drying Space- 
truck tray dryers, unit or contract basis. CWW- 
6449, Chemical Week. 





R&D Organization seeks projects for joint de- 

velopment, Chemical and engineering problems. 

os Sad and lab facilities. CWW-6456, Chemical 
eek, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








Complete Package Chemical Plants for Sale or 
Lease. Synthetic Nitric Acid Plant, 180,000 1b./- 
day design capacity. Nitric Acid Concentrating 
Plant, 160,000 lb./day design eens. Sees 
Acid Concentrating & Recovery Plant, 52,392 
tons/year capacity. Picric Acid & Ammonium 
Picrate Plants, (9) identical units, total capacity 
18,500 Ib./day picric acid, 180,000 Ib./day am- 
monium picrate. For sale or lease on location or 
for removal. agg Sevelogee plant site with 
all utilities. Midwest location. Perry, 1415 N. 6th 
St., Phila. 22, Pa, 








PLANTS & PROPERTIES 








New building for chemical or paint plant f-r 
sale-20,000 sq. ft. on five acres of land or more. 
Heavy industrial area, rail and all utilities, 15 
minutes from midtown New York City in New 
Jersey or will build to order and rent to AA-1! 
company. FS-6461, Chemical Week. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





cketed 


Baker-Perkins 100 gal. 1347 stainless 
HP TE drive, 


dispersion blade mixer, 25 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Allis-Chalmers 5’ by 5’ ball mill, manganese 
liners, balls, scoop feeder, 75 HP motor & drive. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 





235 cu. ft. 7304 Stainless powder hopper, 4'5” 
x 7’-4” x 9’-2” high, Dbl. cone bottom, portable— 
can be transported, Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 





465 gal T304L Stainless reactor, 150% internal 
IP, 165# jacket WP. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., 
Phila. 22, Pa. 


Nerco-Niro portable la 
sene steel. Perry, 1415 
22, Pa. 





type spray dryer, 
. 6th St., Phila. 





For sale-Stokes Mod, 59B, Rot. Vac. drum dryer, 
3’ dia. x 10’ long, int. shallow, 304 SS, jack. 50 
psig, int. full vac. 30 psig stm. press. ASME. 
220-440/60/3, Cl. 1, Grp. ppt. Brand new, 
in crate, avail, for imm. dely. Details, photos. on 
request. Ace Processing paneement C .» 6825 S. 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 





CHEMICALS WANTED 


Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, 
Oils, Acids, Plasticizers, Resins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments, Etc, Chemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N.Y. HAn- 
over 2-6970, 


To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates, (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been_received, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can arantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won’t you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccess{ul appli- 
cants to them marked say, ‘Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements, Classified Advertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Week output index (1957—100) 125.6 125.4 118.9 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) 111.0 110.9 110.7 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 51.24 51.68 53.31 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 1,611 1,574 2,597 
Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 14,291 14,295 14,062 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 7,366 7,353 7,077 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 128.0 128.0 128.7 
Chemicals and allied products 110.8 110.4 110.0 
Industrial chemicals 123.3 123.1 124.2 
Paint and paint materials 123.9 123.6 122.2 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 94.6 94.2 94.0 
Fats and oils (inedible) 54.3 50.1 49.4 
Fertilizer and materials 112.2 112.2 108.8 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 
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How can BFs3 help in your processing? 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Boron trifluoride is constantly demonstrating new effective- Allied Chemical Corporation 


ness in organic synthesis. Not only does this “work horse” 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
catalyst accelerate reaction rates ... it pays off in higher Please send technical bulletins checked below: 
yields, lower production costs, and improved end products. Title Code No. 


— Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas. . .DA-34691 
General Chemical pioneered research and production of this — Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas 
exceedingly versatile catalyst . . . and is today the primary Reng nT TB-34691 
producer of BF; in America. General also initiated the prac- — Boron Trifluoride Dihydrate. ....... .DA-34671 

: : ; s gee — Boron Fluoride Complexes with 

tice of preparing BF. in complex form for ease in shipping Nitrogenous Compounds DA-3469-NIT-1 
and handling. Today our fleet of tank cars and tube trailers — Boron Fluoride Complexes with Oxygen- 
makes various complexes as well as the compressed gas im- Containing Compounds DA-3469-OXY-1 


a e i : ae —B Trifluoride, Ethe 
mediately available in large commercial quantities. yo one > gel DA-34711 


P ; , — Boron Trifluoride, Monoethylamine 
Mail coupon now for free bulletins on the different forms of Complex, Technical .............DA-34661 


BF; for catalysis. — Boron Trifluoride, Phenol 
Complex, Technical DA-34682 


Name 








4 Firm___ 
llied 


aulitias GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION Address 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
City 
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IT'S THE GEAL 
THAT COUNTS 


A heavy Teflon® sleeve is the heart of the 
Durco SLEEVELINE® non-lubricated plug 
valve. Teflon’s lubricity, pliability and chemical 
inertness provide nearly perfect resistance to 
sticking, leak through and corrosion. 

The Durco designed sleeve completely 
surrounds the plug. Its large sealing area will 
withstand erosion, nicks, scoring and general 
wear for years in process liquid, gas or slurry 
applications. And it’s heavy enough to allow up 


to 4%” vertical adjustment for wear. 
Durco SLEEVELINE valves are designed 


and priced to replace ball valves, and lubricated 
plug valves wherever they are in use. Write for 
your copy of Bulletin V/12a. 


DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio / Valves + Pumps - Filters + Process Equipment 





